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PEEFACE 

Much  need  not  here  be  said  about  the  value  of  Latin 
verse  writing  ;  any  who  take  up  this  manual  probably  know 
it  already,  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  subject  would 
hardly  be  interested  in  anything  that  might  be  advanced 
in  its  favour. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  benefit  of  Latin  Verse  is  two- 
fold ;  chiefly  it  is  a  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  Latin 
Poets;  for  no  one,  who  has  not  practised  Latin  Verse  writing, 
appreciates  fully  the  beauties  of  Latin  Poetry,  or  does  full 
justice  to  its  composers  ;  the  knowledge  that  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  reproduce  the  elegancies  of  Latin  writing 
makes  a  reader  more  observant  of  them,  and  tends  to  con- 
firm him  in  a  habit  of  careful  study  (with  this  end  in  view, 
reference  is  constantly  made  to  classical  authors  in  the 
present  book) :  it  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  in  this 
regard  Latin  verse  writing  is  rather  the  means  to  an  end, 
than  an  end,  its  functions  being  only  ancillary.  Again  the 
study  of  Latin  Verse  writing  inevitably  tends  to  produce 
brevity,  clearness,  and  elegance  of  style ;  the  lack  of  which 
merits  is  evidenced  by  the  o-TOfxapyos  y Xincra-aXy  [a  of  many 
political  speeches,  literary  articles,  and  sermons,  which 
have  to  be  endured  at  the  present  day. 
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The  present  book  of  Exercises  is  intended  for  the  help 
of  students  who  have  learned  the  elements  of  Latin  Verse 
writing,  but  are  likely  to  be  hampered  in  treating  the 
pieces  to  be  rendered,  unless  they  have  some  suggestions 
for  turning  passages,  and  for  dealing  with  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  confront  a  translator. 

The  Exercises  are  mostl}'  short,  but  then  "to  cr/xiKpov  €v ;" 
besides  that  the  manifold  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects 
for  education  nowadays  leaves  less  time  than  formerly  for 
an}'  one  branch  of  learning. 

The  renderings  in  the  Key  to  this  manual  are  the  accu- 
mulations of  many  years  :  some  of  them  have  received  the 
corrections  of  one  whose  taste  is  never  at  fault,  whose 
grace  of  language  and  fertility  of  expression  in  Latin 
Verse  is  unrivalled,  the  "  Praegrandis  Senex,"  Dr.  Kennedy, 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  I  have  also  to  thank  Dr.  Edward  Calvert,  of  Shrews- 
bury, for  several  valuable  emendations. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  any  one  but  myself  held 
accountable  for  the  shortcomings  of  either  part  of  the 
book. 

George  Preston. 


Great  Fraxsham  Rectoey, 
East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
1st  January  1889. 
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I.  In  writing  Latin  Verse  there  are  three  chief  points 
to  be  considered — (1)  the  subject  matter;  (2)  the  expres- 
sion in  the  Latin  tongue ;  (3)  the  metre  and  rhythm. 

L  The  subject  matter,  in  translations  at  least,  is  gener- 
ally chosen  for  you :  if  ever  you  have  to  choose  themes  or 
to  select  passages  to  be  translated  either  by  yourself  or  by 
others,  take  such  as  in  their  sentiment  are  not  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  Latin  poetry,  and  such  as  can  find  full  and  proper 
expression  in  the  Latin  language. 

2  and  3.  The  forcible  and  elegant  representation  of  the 
original  ideas  in  Latin,  and  the  moulding  of  this  represen- 
tation so  as  to  accord  with  certain  metrical  rules,  while 
preserving  a  harmonious  flow  of  words, — the  other  two 
parts  of  Latin  versification — become  insensibly  blended 
together. 

(2)  Expression  in  the  Latin  tongue  is  to  be  learned 
only  by  the  study  of  Latin  writers,  and  by  practice  in 
thinking  in  Latin  and  writing  in  Latin.  You  will  have 
noticed  that  prose  Latin  differs  greatly  from  verse  Latin ; 
and  that  both  prose  and  verse  writers  have  each  their  own 
style  and  characteristics ;  observation  will  teach  you  to 
mark  and  appreciate  all  these  points  of  difference,  and 
practice  will  enable  you  to  reproduce  them. 

(3)  Metre  concerns  verse  only ;  it  is  the  measurement 
of  lines  according  to  a  fixed  standard  of  syllables  long  or 
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short :  rhythm  is  the  harmonious  flow  of  syllables  in  suc- 
cession, and  this  belongs  to  prose  as  well  as  to  verse  writing : 
your  guide  to  rhythm  will  be  your  "ear." 

II.  In  translating  any  piece  of  poetry  into  Latin  verse, 
if  you  desire  your  rendering  really  to  resemble  the  poems 
of  the  ancient  Latin  '^ndters,  and  be  such  as  would  have 
been  intelligible  to  Eoman  readers — and  if  you  do  not 
aim  at  this,  your  version  had  better  remain  unwritten — 
it  is  necessary  to  set  off  the  ideas  of  the  poem  with  Latin 
surroundin2;3  :  anvthins;  like  a  litei'al  renderinsi:  of  words 
or  names  into  outlandish  forms  would  be  inconfrruous. 
Therefore,  whenever  you  have  to  mention  proper  names, 
choose  such  Latin  (or  Greek)  names  as,  from  the  characters 
or  actions  of  those  who  bore  them,  best  accord  with  the 
names  which  are  before  you.  I  say  "  or  Greek  "  because 
almost  all  the  mythology  of  Latin  poets  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  it  is  this  foreign  origin  that  stamps  on  so  much  of 
Latin  poetry  its  character  of  conventionality :  for  instance, 
the  lark,  the  thrush,  the  blackbird  are  not  birds  of  song 
(although  a  Eoman  thought  them  delightful  —  to  eat) ; 
turtur ;  acalanthis  (Greek),  Philomela  (Greek)  (luscinia 
only  sang  on  the  spit),  Itys  (Greek),  Alcyone  (Greek)  (a 
kingfisher  ?),  olor  or  cycnus  (Greek)  (a  swan !),  made  up 
the  tale  of  Latin  poets'  songsters,  so  within  these  limits  you 
must  be  content  to  move. 

III.  When  a  piece  is  set  before  you  for  translation  into 
Latin  Verse,  consider  which  of  Latin  poems  it  most 
resembles  in  spirit,  and  copy  such  in  your  rendering : 
much  depends  on  this  choice,  for  it  is  the  similarity 
of  spirit  that  constitutes  the  real  resemblance.  There 
is  in  every  author  an  individual  style  of  expression 
and  a  characteristic  flow  and  rhythm  of  verse,  these  you 
may  grasp  and  eventually  reproduce,  but  only  by  an  in- 
telligent and  attentive   study   of   that   author,   and    your 
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study  should  frequently  take  the  direction  of  committing 
much  of  his  poetry  to  memory. 

TV.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  re- 
semblance depends  on  copying  mere  outward  peculiarity, 
for  instance,  that  because  you  should  load  your  verse  with 
genitives  in  -ai,  infinitives  in  -ier,  omissions  of  final  s,  or 
the  use  of  indu-  for  iii-  in  compound  words,  it  would 
thereby  become  Lucretian.  Still,  it  is  always  Avell  to 
aim  at  imitating  some  one  particular  writer ;  otherwise 
your  composition,  though  containing  excellent  renderings 
of  individual  expressions  in  the  English,  will  be  in  danger 
of  resembling,  as  a  whole,  the  work  of  no  one  Latin  poet 
at  all,  and  of  being  little  or  nothing  better  than  a  cento 
bedizened  with  purple  patches. 

Y.  Do  not  hesitate  either  to .  break  up  or  to  combine 
your  sentences  of  English  so  as  to  mould  them  suitably  to 
your  Latin  lines ;  this  you  may  do  without  limit,  provided 
you  preserve  the  sentiment,  for  true  translation  consists  in 
the  rendering  of  thought  by  thought. 

VL  The  proper  accommodation  of  sound  to  sense  need 
hardly  be  inculcated  on  an  observant  scholar,  for  it  is  an 
essential  requisite  in  all  descriptive  poetry :  compare  the 
line  of  Horace,  EjJ.  i.  2.  43 — 

"  At  ille  (amnis) 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevnm," 

where  you  can  almost  hear  the  swirling  eddies  and  see  the 
full  volume  of  the  flood. 

Again  Yergil,  of  a  runnel  (Georg.  i.  109) — 

"  Ilia  cadens  raucum  per  laevia  murnmr 
Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva," 

where  the  prattling  of  the  waterfall,  the  smooth  boulders, 
and  the  refreshing  coolness,  are  all  brought  vividly  to 
mind. 
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But    this    should    not   be    allowed    to    degenerate   into 
grotesqueness,  as  in  Ennius's  line — 

"  At  tuba  terribili  sonitii  taratantara  dixit." 

YII.  Alwaj's  aim  at  making  your  lines  clear  in  them- 
selves, and  such  as  can  be  construed  without  looking  back 
to  the  original  piece. 

YIII.  Read  over  attentiveh'  once  or  twice  the  original 
piece,  before  you  either  attempt  to  translate  it  or  refer  to 
the  suggested  renderings :  without  this  the  value  of  the 
present  book  and  every'other  of  its  kind  will  be  lost. 
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IXDEX    TO    riEST    LINES 


NO.  FIRST  LIXE 

I.  Rest,  •u-eary  stranger,  etc. 

II.  \afjLTrd8a  dels,  k.t.X. 

III.  Hail,  sacred  peace,  etc. 

IV.  You  say  I  throw  my  gifts,  etc. 
V.  Bird  of  tlie  morning,  etc. 

VI.  Evening  now  from  purple  wings 

VII.  0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming 

VIII.  Thy  face  is  always  near  to  me,  etc. 

IX.  AYith  flying  flag,  with  beat  of  di'um 

X.  Dry  your  sweet  cheeke,  etc. 

XI.  Hee  that  loves  a  rosie  cheeke  . 

XII.  The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river 

XIII.  0  how  much  more,  etc. 

XIV.  Small,  frail  of  figure,  etc. 
XV.  Her  lips  said  "Go,"  etc. 

XA'i.  0  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart 

XVII.  Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain 

XVIII.  Since  there's  no  help,  etc. 

XIX.  Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay 

XX.  'Tis  past,  etc.   . 

XXI.  The  golden  gates  of  morn,  etc. 

XXII.  The  sky  is  black,  the  night  is  late 

XXIII.  Mary,  i  believed  thee  true 

XXIV.  Fair  and  false,  etc. 
XXV.  "When  I  was  ten  and  she  fifteen 

XXVI.  Each  season  gifts  and  treasures  yields 

XXVII.  I  know  not  Avhen  the  day  shall  be 

XXVIII.  Soft  Cupid  steals  the  crowd  among 

XXIX.  In  glittering  robes  of  festival  . 

XXX.  Days  and  moments  quickly  flying 

XXXI.  The  roseate  hues  of  early  dawn 

XXXII.  Persons  advertising,  etc. 
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NOTES    ON    ELEGIAC    YEKSE 


I.  The  beauty  of  Elegiac  verse  consists  in  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  and  words,  and  these  generally  ordinary  ideas 
and  ordinary  words.  Its  metrical  rules  are  too  cramped  and 
confined  to  render  it  suitable  for  Heroic  narrative,  or  for  the 
lofty  flights  of  Lyric  song,  but  it  is  well  fitted  to  express 
pathos,  sorrow,  or  affection,  with  simplicity,  or  by  that  con- 
summate art  which  reaches  its  acme  in  perfecting  the  copy  of 
simplicity. 

II.  Latin  Elegiacs  should,  above  all  things,  be  graceful.^ 
If  you  will  read  a  page  of  the  elegiacs  of  Ovid,  confessedly  the 
most  finished  writer  in  this  metre,  j^ou  will  at  once  see  how 
smooth  and  melodious  is  the  flow  of  his  verse.  Count  the 
number  of  elisions  in  that  page,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  few  they  are,  and  probably  the  half  of  these  will  be 
with  "  est."  If  you  will  contrast  Ovid's  lines  with  some  of  the 
elegiacs  of  Catullus,  you  will  observe  how  the  roughness  of  the 
versification  of  the  latter  seems  to  grate  on  the  ear.  Other 
elegiac  poets,  as  Propertius  and  Tibullus,  have  an  intermediate 
position,  but  their  poetry,  with  all  its  acknowledged  beauty 
and  merit,  has  not  the  combined  simplicity  and  elegance  that  is 
so  conspicuous  in  the  verse  of  Ovid. 

III.  The  Elegiac  metre  is  also  used  largely  by  the  epigram- 
matists, probably  because  its  form  is  so  well  suited  to  antithesis, 

^  This  remark  of  course  does  not  apply  at  all  to  Greek  elegiac  verse, 
which  is  much  more  free  and  unconstrained  and  vigorous,  and  altogether 
of  a  more  masculine  growth  than  its  Latin  descendant. 
IS  B 
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the  known  and  expected  cadence  of  the  pentameter  keeping  the 
mind  in  expectancy  for  the  "point;"  as,  when  Pope's  verses 
are  read,  after  hearing  the  former  line  of  a  couplet,  one  instantly 
and  instinctively  tries  to  divine  what  the  latter  will  be. 

IV.  Elaborate  particulars  of  the  rules  of  Elegiac  metre  may 
be  found  in  various  manuals,  notably  in  Dr.  Tait's  monograph 
on  the  Ovidian  Distich,  but  no  book  (for  it  is  presumed  that 
you  have  already  learned  the  general  rules  for  writing  Elegiac 
verse)  will  teach  you  half  so  much  as  your  own  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  mode  of  writing  of  Latin  authors  themselves. 


Rest,  weary  stranger,  in  this  shady  cave. 

And  taste,  if  languid,  of  the  mineral  wave. 

There's  virtue  in  the  draught,  for  health,  that  flies 

From  crowded  cities  and  their  smoky  skies, 

Here  lends  her  power  to  every  grove  and  hill,  5 

Strength  to  the  breeze,  and  medicine  to  the  rill. 

George  Lamb. 

1.  Rest  (sistere  pedes)  in.  this,  under  the  cover  of  the  grotto. 
2.  Here  it  is-allowed  (that)  you  may  drink  (if)  languid  from  the 
medicinal  water  (amnis).  3.  Virtue.  It-ivill-have-been-beneficial- 
to-have-tasted.  Health.  Health,  ivhich  flees  from  heaven  black 
with  soot  and  the  crowded  ways  of  the  city.  5.  Lends  her  power 
(se  commodare).  6,  Htnce  is  vigour  to  the  birds,  hence  medicine 
to  the  water. 

II 

XajXTrdSa  ^ei?  Kal  ro^a  (^orjXariv  e'tXero  pdf^Sou 

OvAo?   E/ao)?  irr^pav  8    e/'^c  /carw/xaSt^yv. 
Kol  ^ev^as  raXaepyov  vtto  ^vyov  av^kva  ravpinv 

ecnntpev  Ar/oos  avXaKa  Trvpocfiopov' 
€L7re  8    dvo)  fSXexj/a^;  avrco  Act,  TrXrjarov  dpovpa<i  5 

1x1]  ere  Tov  YiVpcoTTTjs  fSovv  vTT   dporpa  fSdXbi. 

THi:OCRITUS. 

1.  f^orjXaTLV,  K.T.X.,  then  the  hanging  (pensilis)  wallet  weighs 
down  (gravare)  his  shoulder,  the  goad  {thy  punishment,  ox)  his  hand. 
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3.  raXaepyov  (patiens).  4.  Tlie  hoy  gives  the  seed  of  Ceres  to  the 
fruitful  furrou's.  6.  Lest  thou^  the  ox  of  Europa,  hear  our  yoke 
(plur.) 

Ill 

Hail,  sacred  peace ;  hail,  long  expected  days, 
That  Thames's  glory  to  the  stars  shall  raise, 
Tho'  Tiber's  streams  immortal  Rome  behold, 
Tho'  foaming  Thermus  swells  with  tide  of  gold, 
From  heaven  itself  tho'  sevenfold  Xilus  flows,  s 

And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows. 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  Muse's  themes. 
Lost  in  my  fame,  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 

1.  Long  expected,  hail,  clay  desired  thro'  long  ages.  3.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  "  Tiber's  streams  "  or  "  Rome "  is  to  be 
the  subject,  nor  does  it  greatly  matter.  4.  Of  gold  (aurifer). 
5.  Sevenfold  (septemgeminus).  6.  That  hounteous  he  may  hless 
a  hundred  realms  with  the  wheat-sheaf  {uievges).  7,  8.  These,  nor 
will  the  muse  hereafter  deem  them  worthy  of  (her)  measures^  our 
honour  has  ahsorhed  (haurire)  as  the  sea  (has  absorbed)  the  rivers 
themselves. 

lY 

You  say  I  throw  ni}^  gifts  to  the  unworthy. 

So  doth  the  Lord  of  Love  who  reigns  on  high  : 
So  doth  the  liberal  sun  to  all  things  earthy. 

To  hill  or  plain  to  palace  or  to  stye, 
AYho  sells  his  gifts  for  gratitude  expected,  s 

Is  but  a  bargaining  huckster  at  the  best, 
The  sun  asks  nothing  for  his  rays  reflected, 

I  ask  for  nothing,  prithee  let  me  rest. 

From  the  French  of  Th£ophile  Gautier, 
in  Temple  Bar. 

1.  Throw  (largiri).  2.  Doth  (agere).  Lord  of  love  (deus 
almus).  3.  All  things  earthy,  all  things  throughout  the  whole 
world.      4.    Probably   best  without  conjunctions  :  arrange  your 
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sentence  so  that  these  shall  be  in  the  accusative  :  palace  (regia 
tecta),  stye  (casa).  5.  (Re)ivho  hopes  that-he-is-selling  Ms-gift  for 
a  grateful  return.  6.  Bargaining  huckster  (sector  avarus).  8. 
Rest  (frui  pace). 


Bird  of  the  morning  !  whom  the  straining  eye 

In  vain  would  follow,  soaring  to  the  sky, 

What  heart  so  desolate,  so  lone,  so  sad. 

That  thy  sweet  melody  cannot  make  glad  1 

And  lift  it,  trembling,  to  those  realms  above,  s 

Where  all  is  harmony,  and  light,  and  love. 

E'en  now  I  hear  thee  thy  shrill  strain  prolong, 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird  !  sing  on,  bright  spark  of  song ! 

1.  Bird  of  the  morning,  0  bird,  comixinion  of  Aurora.  The 
straining  eye,  ivhom  ivith  straining  (intentus)  eye  ive  seek,  etc. 
2.  Soaring ;  ivhilst  thou-seekest  the  stars.  3.  What  heart  ?  Does 
a  most-UTetched  exile  so -much  (adeo)  ivee-p-at  his  fate  (pi.)  alone 
(secum)?  4.  Make  glad  (demere  onus).  5.  It  (mens).  6.  Where 
light  and  love  (perhaps  pietas)  delight  unanimous  gods.  7.  E'en 
now,  now  thy  (iste)  long-dravm  music  (canor)  sounds  shrill  (argutum). 
8  Spark,  change  the  metaphor,  fountain  of  the  muses,  come,  pour 
forth  melodies  (modi). 

VI 

Evening  now  from  purple  w^ngs 

Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  she  brings  ; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead. 

Cooling  breezes  shake  the  reed, 
Shake  the  reed  and  curl  the  stream,  5 

Silvered  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam  ; 
Near  the  chequered  lonely  grove 

Hears  and  keeps  thy  secrets,  love. 

S.  Johnson. 

1.    'Pnv'ple,  tinged  ivith  violet.     2.   Brings  (secum  referre).      4. 
Cooling,   a  cooler  breeze  plays  with  trembling  reeds  (end  the  penta- 
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meter  with  "  reeds,"  and  repeat  tlie  latter  half  of  the  penta- 
meter at  the  opening  of  the  next  line).  5.  Curl  (crispare).  6. 
Silvered,  ichich  Cynthia  covers  (lino)  with  light  of  silver.  7. 
There  the  grove  hears  and  conceals  beneath  leaving  (coruscus)  leaf 
(frons)  whatever  thou,  ivinged  hoy,  doest  in  secret,  (arcanum). 

YII 

0  mistress  mine,  where  art  thou  roaming  ? 
0  stay  and  hear,  your  true  love's  coming, 
That  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 

Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting. 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  mating,  5 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

AYhat  is  love  ?     'Tis  not  hereafter. 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter, 
What's  to  come  is  still  unsure. 

In  delay  there  is  no  plenty,  lo 

Then  come  and  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty, 
Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

William  Shakespeare. 

It  is  a  question  for  individual  choice  how  the  lines  shall  be 
divided.  It  is  suggested  that  the  first  three  and  the  second 
three  lines  of  English  should  make  each  a  Latin  couplet ;  the 
last  six  lines  three  couplets,  reversing  the  order  of  lines  8  and  9. 

1.  Mistress  mine  (mea  lux,  vita,  mens  ignis,  etc.)  Latin, 
and  some  English,  poets  had  not  read  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Weller,  Senior,  on  such  lovers'  vTroKopca-fxaTa,  in  Pickwick, 
though  some  of  the  former  might  have  read  Lucretius,  iv.  1160- 
1170.  2.  Singing  a  delicate  (tenuis)  strain,  or-if  a-shrill-(a,ceT)- 
one  2:)leases  (thee)  more.  5.  Of  every  way  the  goal  is — what  really 
(bens)  sane  (man)  knows-it-not  ? — love.  9.  What's  to  come,  to- 
morroiv's  day  hangs  in  amhiguous  scale  (lanx),  in  pentameter.  -  8. 
Mirth  (ludicra,  neut.pl.)  11.  Therefore  let  its  snatch  kisses,  lovely 
(amabilis)  Hehe,  for  ijerishing  (fluxus)  youth  makes  (mutare)  guide 
changes. 
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VIII 


Thy  face  is  always  near  to  me,  thongli  thou  art  far  away ; 
It  is  a  beacon  bright  and  fair,  to  cheer  me  on  my  way  : 
It  is  a  star  to  guide  me  through  this  busy  world  of  pain, 
A  beacon  bright  to  rest  with  me,  until  we  meet  again. 

The  vision  bringeth  me  fond  hopes  of  better  days  in  store,  5 
It  whispers  of  a  time  to  come,  when  we  shall  part  no  more. 
Then  rest  with  me,  0  vision  bright !  my  only  hope  thou 

art! 
My  only  joy  ! — My  only  grief  is  when  we  are  apart ! 

Thy  face !  ah  me !   'tis  always  near, — 'tis  never  from  my 

sight ; 
It  haunts  me  through  each  long,  long  day,  and  fills  my 

dreams  at  night ;  10 

And  yet,  it  is  a  source  of  joy,  it  is  my  heart's  great  wealth. 
And  only  would  I  lose  it  for  the  vision's  own  dear  self 

R.  Lejoindre. 

1.  Face  (imago).  Thou  (ipsa).  2.  ^5  both  torch  and  Pharos 
of  a  joyful  ivay.  3.  Busy  world,  in  the  troubled  (vexatus)  sea  of  life. 
4.  Until  we  meet  again,  until  I  he-restored  to -thee.  5.  Fond 
hopes,  etc.,  good  hopes  and  better  fates.  6.  That  jpresently  loill-be 
(a  time)  when  no  day  shall-snatch  thee  from  me  (dat.  incommodi). 
8.  Wlien  we  are  apart,  to  have-heen-without  thee.  9.  'Tis  never 
from,  etc.,  my  (noster)  eyes  alwaijs  in-long  day,  my-dreams  at-night 
it-holds.  11.  HedivV?,  great  weslth,  a  treasure  of  love.  12.  That 
it-may-he-absent  from-here,  Glycere,  come-thou  thyself  dearer. 


IX 

With  flying  flag,  with  beat  of  drum, 
Oh,  brave  and  gallant  show  ! 

In  rags  and  tatters  home  they  come- 
AVe  love  them  better  so. 
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^Yith  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  wounds  and  scars ; —   5 

Yet  still  their  swords  are  bright : 
0,  welcome,  welcome,  from  the  wars 

Brave  lads  who  fought  the  fight ! 
The  girls  they  laugh,  the  girls  they  cry, 

"  What  shall  their  guerdon  be  ? —  xo 

Alas  !  that  some  must  fall  and  die  ! — 

Bring  forth  our  gauds  to  see. 
'Twere  all  too  slight,  give  what  we  might." 

Up  spoke  a  soldier  tall 
0  !  Love  is  worth  the  whole  broad  earth,  15 

O !  Love  is  worth  the  whole  broad  earth, 

Give  that,  you  give  us  all. 

Walter  Besant. 
From  The  Inner  House, 
Arrowsmith's  Christmas  Number,  1888. 

1.  Make  separate  sentences  :  the-heaten  drums  sound  (fremere), 
the  standards  wave  (coruscare)  in-the-zephyrs.  2.  Show  (triumphus). 
Cf.  Tibullus,  ii.  5,  118;  Hor.  Car.  iv.  2,  49.  3.  In  rags  and 
tatters,  a  crowd  sordid  with  ragged  attire  (cultus).  5.  Behold  scars 
and  wounds  ivith-sunburnt  (perustus)  face.  8.  Brave  lads,  whom 
well-fought  fight  (res  bene  gesta)  proves  valiant  (egregius)  meri. 
9.  The  virgin  chorus  laughing,  the-girls  sang.  1 0.  Guerdon,  worthy 
rewards.  11.  Must,  alas  I  that  some — so  fates  hid — should  fall 
(infinitive)  in-death.  12.  Bring  forth.  Let  each  of  us  open  her 
choice  treasures  (opes).  15.  Love  is-better  (praestare),  for  lohat  in- 
the-round  world  is-worth  (valere)  so-much  ?  16.  Repeat  Love  is- 
hetter. 


Dry  your  sweete  cheeke  long  drown'd  by  sorrow's  raine, 

Since,  clouds  disperst,  suns  guild  the  aire  again, 

Seas  chafe  and  fret  and  beat  and  overboil, 

But  turne  soon  after  calme  as  balme  or  oil. 

Winds  have  their  time  to  rage  ;  but  when  they  cease,     5 

The  leavie  woods  nod  in  a  still-born  peace. 
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Your  storm  is  over ;  Lady,  now  appeare, 

Like  to  the  peeping  spring-time  of  the  yeare. 

Off  then  with  grave  clothes  ;  put  new  colours  on 

And  flow  and  flame  in  your  vermilion,  lo 

Upon  your  cheeke  sat  ysicles  awhile, 

Now  let  the  rose  raign  like  a  queen,  and  smile. 

K.  Herrick. 

1.  Long  drowned,  sorroiv  has  watered  (them)  ivith  excessive 
rain.  2.  When  ivaters  have  been  driven  off  (abl.  abs.)  does  not 
Phoebus  gild  the  day  ?  (The  rhetorical  device  of  an  interrogation, 
positive  or  negative,  is  often  very  effective.)  3.  Chafe  and  fret 
and  beat  and  overboil.  It  would  not  be  well  to  overburden  your 
Latin  line  with  four  verbs.  Keep  one,  e.g.  overboil  (exaestuare) ; 
make  one  a  participle  agreeing  with  the  subject ;  make  two 
more  into  a  substantive  with  an  epithet,  e.g.  with-restless  beat 
(soUicitus  actus).  4.  Omit  either  ''  balme  "  or  "  oil,"  e.g.  onore 
languid  than -oil.  5.  Have  their  time  (est  ubi).  The  winds 
flagging  (cessare)  still-born  ijeace  moves  the  woodland  shades.  6. 
Still-born  (vix  animatus).  8.  Peeping  spring-time,  as  (ceu) 
Flora  has  put  forth  her  comely  face  yet  not  entirely  (omnis),  on  a 
spring  day.  9.  Grave  clothes  (feralis  vestis).  10.  Flow  and 
flame,  spread  fires  (fax)  lithe  (mollis)  with  purple  light.  11.  Sat 
upon  (induresco).  12.  Now  smiling  receive  the  rose  into  her  own 
realm  (pi.) 

XI 

Hee  that  loves  a  rosie  cheeke 

Or  a  corall  lip  admires. 
Or  from  stardike  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuell  to  maintain  his  fires, 
As  old  time  makes  these  decay  s 

So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calme  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 

Kindle  never-dying  fires.  lo 
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"Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheekes  or  lips  or  eyes. 

T.  Carew. 

1,  2.  These  may  be  rendered  in  half  a  score  of  vi-o-js,  but  in 
any  case  you  will  probably  find  greater  facility  by  reversing  the 
order  of  the  lines  (possibly  also  by  making  the  subject  in  the  Eng- 
lish the  object  in  the  Latin,  though  this  is  uncertain).  He  that 
(si  quis),  followed  by  (sive,  vel,  ve).  3,  4.  Or  seeks  for  himself  from 
the  light  of  a  starry  eye  (something)  whence  the  warmth  of  Cupid 
(adj.)  muy  continually  he-a-glow  (fervere).  5.  Old  time  (longaeva 
dies).  6.  So  have  his  torches  fallen  into  ashes.  7,  8.  But-if  the- 
raind  hears  itself  equably  (adj.)  in  (per)  unhroJcen  (inoffensus) 
tenour,  and  fitful  passion  (Venus)  does  not  disturb  the  gentle  dis- 
position. 9,  10.  If  equal  (bene  mutuus)  love  shall  have  united 
(sociare)  hearts,  thence  at-last  flash-forth  (aorist)  long-lived  fires 
(fax).  1 2.  Lovely,  though  sweetest  (neuter)  of  things,  not  lips,  not 
eyes,  not  cheeks  (gena)  please  (aorist)  me. 

XII 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river, 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean. 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion. 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single,  5 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle, 

W^hy  not  I  w^ith  thine  1 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another ;  xo 

iSTo  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother  : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth, 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea ; 
W'^hat  are  all  these  hissings  worth  is 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  % 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
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You  must  decide  for  yourself  into  how  many  couplets  you 
will  put  your  rendering.  In  the  translation  from  which  the 
hints  are  taken  the  first  and  second  stanzas  form  a  couplet  each  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  are  rendered  line  for  line.  3.  Of 
heaven  (sub  love)  ;  mix  (variare  vices).  6,  7.  The  deities  have 
given  to  all  to  share  (partiri)  all  things^  what  forbids  thai -I  he  a 
fart  of  thee?  9.  See  (credideris),  with  infin.  10.  And  the 
waves,  ivitli  no  other  love  wave  seeks  wave;  11.  Sister,  place  in 
juxtaposition  to  "  brother."  Be  forgiven,  nor  would  any  pardon 
(venia)  be  granted  to  violet  or  rose.  13.  Clasp,  cherishes  cling- 
ingly  (ambitiosus)  in -kindly  hosom.  15.  Tell  me,  I  i^ray,  dear- 
one,  ivhy  I-should-think  so-many  kisses  of- such-value,  if  your  kisses 
too  shall  not  have  been  to-be-given  to  me  ^ 


XIII 

0  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 

The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker  blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye  s 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses  ; 

Hang  on  such  thorns  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses. 

But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 

They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade  ;  lo 

Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so  j 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made ; 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

Shakespeare,  Sonnet,  liv. 

1.  Beauty,  beauteous  (forma,  form osus).  2.  If  only  it  sets-off 
(commendare)  grace  with  simjjlicity.  3.  We  it  deem,  use  (videri). 
4.  Which  doth  in  it  lie  (incola  calycis,  or  floris).  5.  The  'pur'ple 
of  the  wild  buds  (agrestis  gemma)  shines  not  less  than  the  colour 
itself  of  the  'perfumed  rose.      8.    When  the  south  wind  of  spring  opens 
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(reserare)  their  closed  buds.  9.  Virtue  only  (unica  virtus).  10. 
Unhonoured  death  closes  unadorned  life  (dies).  1 1.  Die  to  them- 
selves, death  has  seized  them  icholhj  (adj.)  12.  A  siceeter  jierfume 
breathes  (halare)  surviving  from  {their)  sweet  deaths.  14.  Our 
Muse  breathes  (spirare)  true  grace. 


XIV 

My  Choice 

Small,  frail  of  figure,  3'oung,  and  like  a  child. 

For  utter  trust  and  large  and  loving  eyes ; 

"With  hair  like  golden  sea-weed,  running  wild, 

In  glistening  clusters  to  a  tiny  waist, 

A  rosebud  mouth,  with  sayings  not  too  wise,  5 

But  very  sweet  to  hear :   a  satin  skin 

White  mostly,  but  flushed  faintly  from  within 

With  rosy  lights — as  when  a  lamp  is  placed 

AVithin  a  porcelain  vase — as  though  a  rose 

With  blown  white  heart,  were  slowly  growing  red.    10 

Like  pearls  ent^vined  with  blossoms,  she  shall  wed 

To  nature's  charms  all  grace  that  art  bestows. 

She  shall  be  pure  and  true  enough  to  greet 

A  poor  relation  in  the  gaping  street. 

AV.   C. 
St.  PauVs  Magazine,  May  1869. 

1.  Which  of  all  those  adjectives  may  be  sacrificed  ?  Probably 
"  young,"  as  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  few  address  sonnets 
to  aged  spinsters  ;  to  call  her  "  virgo "  will  probably  suffice. 
Like  a  child,  let  great  faith  shov:forth  from-a-great  eye  the  love  of 
a  child.  3.  Running  wild  (undare  luxuriosus).  5.  Rosebud 
(rosa  nascens).  With  sayings,  and  let  wisdom  not  excessive 
(nimius)  floio -forth  thence.  6.  Very  sweet  to  hear,  yet  let  me 
drink  with  my -ear  nothing  so  sweet.  End  the  pentameter  at 
"hear"  :  the  next  couplet  at  "rosy  lights"  ;  the  following  one 
at  "  red."  7.  White,  with  snoivy- colour,  but  flushed,  but  let 
purple  with-subtle  light  dye  those  snows.      8,   9,   10.   As  by-degrees 
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the  white  petals  of  the  ojjen  (patens)  rose  have -r/rown- red,  as  the 
myrrhine^  cup  (calyx)  has-groivn-red  with- enclosed  fire.  11. 
Blossoms,  any  flower  you  like,  which  Latin  poets  name,  e.g. 
(lilia).  Wed,  let  her  wed  (maritare)  inborn  ivealth  with  dower 
of-art.  13,  14.  Lastly  let  there  he  fair  (candidus)  simplicity, 
such-as  can  greet  (adire)  a  needy  kinsman  in  the  astonished  forum.. 

^  "  Myrrhina  vasa "  apparently  Avere  not  only  those  made  from  the 
natural  spar,  but  also  porcelain  imitations  of  these. 

XV 

Her  lips  said  "  Go,"  her  shining  eyes  said  "  Stay." 

How  tell  which  was  her  meaning,  which  her  will  1 
How  read  the  riddle  of  her  yea  and  nay. 

And  disentangle  each,  bewildered  still  1 
Hearing  her  chilling  tone,  all  hope  expired ;  s 

Seeing  her  glowing  eyes,  despair  took  heart. 
One  moment  certain  of  the  good  desired. 

One  moment  turning  hopeless  to  depart. 
Then  as  she  stood  wdth  half  averted  face, 

From  head  to  foot  veiled  from  his  ardent  eyes,  lo 

Sudden  she  changed,  and  with  triumphant  grace 

Flung  off  the  mantle  of  her  soul's  disguise. 
Sweet  hypocrite,  how  false  was  all  her  feigning, 

Turning  for  flight,  yet  while  she  turned,  remaining. 

A.  K. 
From  Time,  September  1879. 

1.  Stay  (maneto).  2.  It  remains  in  doubt  (ambiguum/ 
what  she  herself  wishes  to  speak.  3,  4.  There  remains  in  doubt  a 
double  enigma  (to  me),  seeking  ichat  I  must  think  the  "I  do  not 
wish^^  of  my -mistress  to  be,  what  the  "J  wishJ^  5.  All  hope 
expired  (deficio)  ;  despair  took  heart  (erigor)  :  glowing  eyes. 
When  her  burning  eyes  (gen a)  shone.  7.  Of  the  good  desired, 
to  have  earned  the  wished -for  favour.  8.  Turning,  hopeless, 
I -turn  my -feet  back,  hope  falling  (recido).  9,  10,  While  thus 
loith  all  her  body  she  escapes  the  glowing  eyes  of  the  lover,  whilst 
her  face    half -drawn -hack    is -hidden.       11.     Changed    (se    con- 
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vertere) :  tJien  with  heart  revealed  (retego)  to-its-depths,  she  is  seen 
(pateo)  Phyllis  herself  with  triumphal  grace  (honor).  Sweet 
hypocrite  ;  take  an  idea  from  Hor.  Car.  iii.  11.  35.  How  false, 
0  perfidious  resemblance  of  deceit.  14.  Turning  for  flight  (terga 
dare),  in  the  imperfect.  Yet  while,  etc.,  abl.  abs.  pass,  of  same 
phrase.     Remaining,  thou  standest  dxlaying  (perf.  of  remoror). 


XVI 

0  never  say  that  I  ^vas  false  of  heart, 

Tho'  absence  seemed  my  flame  to  qualify ; 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 

As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie. 
That  is  my  home  of  love,  if  I  have  ranged,  5 

Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again. 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged, 

So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  tho'  in  my  nature  reigned 

All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood,  lo 

That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stained. 

To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good. 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 

Save  thou,  my  rose,  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

W.  Shakespeare. 

1.   That  I  have  broken  faith  1  (ace.  and  infin.  of  exclamation), 

0  forbear-to-use  (parcere)  evil  complaints.  2.  Forsooth  tlie  flame  of 
an-absent-one  is  not  very  (bene)  warm  (calere).  3.  I  from  myself, 
hut  my  genius  itself  would  leave  me  before ;  or,  but  Corydon  himself 
would  leave  Corydon  before  (ante  quam)  my  mind,  faithful  in- 
habitant of  thy  heart,  or,  my  love,  guest  of  that  breast  of  thine.     6. 

1  return,  presently  I  seek  my  roof  (pi.)  7.  So  ichile  I  keep  the 
time  (pi.)  I  am  nothing  changed  by  time  (pi.)  8.  Water,  a  puri- 
fication (piamen) /o?"  stains.  9,  10.  Do-not,  though  I  ivere  wholly 
(omnis)  surrendered  a  slave  to  all  (omnigenus)  faults,  as-many-as 
try  the  hearts  of-all-others  (corda  cetera).  11.  Do  not  you  believe, 
etc.  Preposterously  be  stained  (tantam  labem  admittere).  12. 
Leave  for  nothing,  (reri  nihil  esse).     All  thy  sum  of  good,  (tot 
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dotes).  1 3.  For  the  tvJiole  universe,  with-vie  (for)  judge,  is  nothing, 
if  thou  be  taken  away,  thou  my  Jlower,  art  equal  to  (instar  habere) 
the  ivhole  universe. 

XVII 

Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain ; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone, 
Bring  equal  ease  unto  my  pain, 

The  temperate  affords  me  none ; 
Either  extreme,  of  love  or  hate,  s 

Is  better  than  a  calm  estate. 
Give  me  a  storm — if  it  be  love 

Like  Danae  in  a  golden  shower, 
I  swim  in  pleasure — if  it  prove 

Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour  lo 

My  vulture  hopes,  and  he's  possessed 

Of  heaven  that's  but  from  hell  released. 
Then  crown  my  joys,  or  ease  my  pain  ; 

Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain. 

T.   Carew. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  in  order  1,  4,  2,  3.  1.  Let  love  for-me  (nostri) 
increase  to  thee  or  let  disdain  (pi.)  increase.  4.  That  temperate 
state  helps  not  my  mind.  2.  Whether  the  cold  of  Boreas  holds  me 
or  the  burning  (part  of  the)  uorld.  3.  Either  part  has  (some- 
thing) ichereimth  it  may  cure  (mederi)  my-care.  5.  Either  let-me- 
be-loved  or  let-me-become  an- object- of -hatred,  with  no  mitigation 
(moderamen).  6.  Every  extreme  is  more-welcome  to  me  titan  a 
mean.  7.  End  the  pentameter  at  "  pleasure,"  and  the  next 
couplet  at  "  hopes."  If  it  be  love,  if  passion  is  born  thence. 
9,  10.  If  it  prove,  but -if  evil  disdain  (pi.)  shall -have -raged 
(saevire)  against  me,  this  torrent  will  drive  far  the  vulture  hopes  by 
which  I  am  tortured  (angere).  12.  Heaven,  hell  (Elysium, 
Tartara),  or  some  combinations  with  the  adjectives  of  these. 
13,  14.  J  pray  you  give  me  the  greatest  joys  or  torture  (angere) 
me  less.  Do  thou  love  me  more  (mage)  unless  ihou-despisest 
more. 
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XVIII 

Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part, 

Xay,  I  have  done,  j'ou  get  no  more  from  me. 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart, 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free. 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows,  5 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 
Xow  at  the  last  gasp  of  love's  latest  breath. 

When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless  lies,  lo 

When  faith  is  kneelins;  bv  his  bed  of  death, 

And  innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 
Xow,  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 

From  death  to  life,  thou  mightst  him  yet  recover. 

M.  Drayton. 

1.  JVill  aught  avail  for  (facers  ad)  this  ?  Why  dost  thou  not 
join  kisses  (with  me)  about -to  go?  2.  Xay  (parce,  or  desine). 
You  get,  I  (am)  not  to  he  despoiled  henceforth^  or  /  will  not  he 
tempted  (petere)  Jienceforth  for  (in)  thy  gain  (pL)  4.  Cleanly  I 
myself  can  free  (e  viuclis  integer  explicare  fugam).  5.  Cancel 
(irritum  facere).  Shake  hands  (dicere  "  Vale  ").  6.  Oi'-if  perclmnce 
any  day  shall  have  brought  me  to-thee  (oflferre).  7,  8.  Let  not  a 
sign  (indicium)  shine-forth  in-my  brow,  not  in-thiiu  (iste)  that  tlic 
old  torches  have  not  fallen  into  ashes.  9,  10.  Now  whilst  love 
is-expiring  (agere  animam),  while  Venus  fainting  (lapsus)  grows 
silent,  the  boy's  heart  beating  (micare)  more  languidly.  11,  12. 
Reverse  order.  Innocence  (simplicitas  pia).  His  bed  of  death, 
2vhere  he  hes-sick  (cubare).  13.  Given  him  over  (desperare). 
14.   Thou  canst  even  yet  hear  him  returning  (redux)  from  the-Styx. 


XIX 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 
Be  our  name  and  line  forgot, 
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Lands  and  manors  pass  away, — 
We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot. 

If  no  more  our  annals  show  s 

Battles  won  and  banners  taken, 

Still  in  death,  defeat  and  woe, 
Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  ! 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour 

Princes  owned  our  father's  aid  :  lo 

Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power, 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid  : 
Perish  wealth  and  power  and  pride, 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given, 
But  let  constancy  abide —  15 

Constancy's  the  gift  of  heaven. 

Scott. 

1.  Let  age  (vetustas)  bring  doivn  (ruere)  ;  and,  render  by 
repeating  "bring  down."  2.  Be  forgot,  be  carried  in  the  waters 
of  Lethe.  3.  Let  the  oivner  retire  from  the  land,  a  new  heir  seize 
the  villa.  4.  Do  not  we  endure  the  vicissitudes  which  (our)  master 
(erus)  hut-now  endured  ?  If,  what  if  ?  6.  Battles  won,  how 
many  standards  our  Grddivus  brings  torn  from  a  vanquished 
(triumphatus)  foe.  Still  in  death,  make  dependent  alternative 
sentences,  with  (sive — sive,  sen — sen),  or  the  like.  Ours  be,  let 
our  (nobis)  faith  still  remain.  Unshaken  (non  temeratus).  9. 
Constant,  the  royal  race  conscious  of  help  in-need  (praesens) 
proves  (testificor)  (our)  fathers  faithful  at-doubtful  crisis  (tempus). 
11.  N.or  were  its-own  rewards  lacking  to  well  deserving  (bene  pro- 
meritus)  faith.  12,  13.  End  12  and  begin  13  with  the  same 
words,  honour  (decus)  with  power  (ditio).  13.  Pride,  and  proud 
titles.  14.  Wliich  transient  (brevis)  boons  man,  himself  transient, 
gives.  15.  Abide,  last  to  all  time  (aevum).  16.  Gift  of  heaven 
(descendere  caelo). 

XX 

'Tis  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage, 
Stern  winter  now  resigns  the  lengthening  day, 

C 
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The  stormy  bowlings  of  the  winds  assuage, 
And  warm  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

Of  genial  beat  and  cheerful  light  the  source,  5 

From  southern  climes  beneath  another  sky 

The  sun  returning  wheels  bis  golden  course. 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  winter  draws  his  train, 

To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ;  10 

Where  throned  on  ice  be  holds  eternal  reign. 

Where  whirh\dnds  madden  and  where  tempests  roar. 

Loosed  from  the  bands  of  frost  the  verdant  ground 
Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerful  green, 

Again  puts  forth  her  flowers,  and  all  around,  15 

Smiling  the  cheerful  face  of  Spring  is  seen. 

M.  Bruce. 

1.  Tis  past,  hut  this  has  been.  2.  Resign  (non  remorari).  3. 
Assuage,  Jmve  laid -by  their  gusty  (procellosus)  hoivUngs.  4. 
While  Zephyr  revels  (luxurior,  abl.  abs.)  through  warm  sky.  5,  6, 
7,  8,  in  order  5,  7,  6,  8.  Fount  of  cheerful  light  and  source  of 
glad  heat,  the  sun  luheels  (circino)  his  course  in  golden  orbit. 
Southern  climes  beneath  another  sk}',  Libya  and  austral  stars. 
9.  North  (Arctos).  Nova  Zembla  (Thule),  or  shores  bound  with 
Hyioerborean  frost.  11.  And  sitting  eternally  (aeternum)  he- 
holds-lordly-sway  from  snowy  citadel.  13.  Bands  of  frost  (prui- 
nosa  compes).  14.  Puts  on  (se  induere  in,  with  ace.)  robe  of 
cheerful  green,  green  leaves,  gay  (laetus)  coverings.  15.  And  all 
around,  and  genial  spring  with-countless-smiles  brings-back  his- 
cheery  (mtens)  face. 

XXI 

The  golden  gates  of  morn  are  wide. 
On  every  blade  the  dews  are  bright, 

The  azure  veil  is  drawn  to  hide 
The  awful  glories  of  the  night. 
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The  roses  each  to  each  have  told,  5 

"  Another  sun  will  soon  be  seen," 
And  shall  not  I  my  light  behold  1 

Make  day  for  me,  come  forth,  my  queen. 

The  tale  the  river  told  all  night 

Has  taken  now  a  gladder  strain,  lo 

The  flowers  as  eager  for  thy  sight 

With  odours  seek  thy  window-pane ; 
The  jasmine  tells  thee,  "Light  is  come," 

And  waves  across  the  lattice  screen, 
And  shall  thy  voice  be  longer  dumb  ?  is 

Make  music  for  my  heart,  my  queen. 

William  Waterfield. 
Temple  Bar,  October  1884. 

1.  JVitli  doors  turned  the  golden  house  of  Aurora  is  laid  open. 
3.  Is  drawn  (sese  demittere).  4.  To  hide  :  that  the  sanctity 
(sanctus  honor)  of  the  night  may  not  he  profaned  (temerare).  5. 
At  the  same  time  flower  speaking  (referre)  to  flower  the  rose-beds  tell. 
6.  Will  soon  (non  mora  erit  quin).  7.  My  light,  the  maiden 
face,  my  brightness  (liimina).  8.  Make  day,  open -out  day,  my 
light  (lux).  9,  10.  Tale,  told,  use  (loqui)  in  hexameter, 
(loquella)  in  pentameter.  11,  12.  The  scented  flower  seeks  to 
touch  (aor)  thy  (tibi)  window,  forsooth  keen  ivith  love  for-sight  of 
thee  (tuns),  13,  14.  Probably  easier  reversed.  The  amaracus 
that  sways  with- shadow  entwined  with-leaves :  transferring  the 
epithet  from  "  leaves  "to  "  shadow."  Tells  thee,  breathes  in  thine 
ear.  15.  Be  dumb  (nescire  dare  sonitus).  16.  Cause  (fac) 
melody  to  resound  through  my  heart.     Queen  (dea). 

XXII 

Leander  to  Hero 

The  sky  is  black,  the  night  is  late 
The  winds  are  howling  o'er  the  strait, 
But  bright  the  torch  in  Hero's  bower, 
0  love,  it  is  thy  magic  hour, 
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Shine,  little  torch,  to  light  me  o'er  ;  s 

Beat,  loving  heart,  across  the  sea ; 

The  waves  may  break  the  rocky  shore, 
But  love  will  bring  me  safe  to  thee. 

The  thunders  rave  above  thy  home, 

Thy  walls  are  lashed  with  hissing  foam  ;  lo 

But  what  of  wind  or  waves  alarms  ? 

All  are  forgot  in  Hero's  arms 

Heart  of  my  heart,  my  star,  my  goal. 

Rose  of  my  love  across  the  sea. 
No  wind  or  w^ave  can  check  my  soul  is 

In  life  or  death  it  flies  to  thee. 

F.  Weatherly. 

1.  The  night  is  late,  the  times  of  night  are  going,  place  this 
first.  3.  But  the-hright  torch  shiiies  in-the-lofty  tower  of  the  girl  of- 
Sestos.  5.  Shine,  spread  thy  beam,  little  torch,  a  light  to  me  going. 
6.  Beat  (redde  motus  tiios).  7.  Waves,  the  violence  of  the  sea. 
9.  From  above,  ujjon  (in)  thy  roof  (plural)  the  aether  thunders  v:ith 
crashes.  10,  Whilst  the  hissing  wave  lashes  the  house  witJi-foam. 
11.  Alarms,  but  ichat  (have)  waters,  what  has  wind  of  dread? 
If  Hero  cherishes  (me)  in-her-embrace,  I  remember  nothing.  13. 
Heart,  part  of  my  soul,  goal,  to-me  last  goal  of  journeys.  14. 
Rose,  glory  (honor)  of  lovely  {Ci\-pidiuei\s)  floioer.  16.  Thee  with 
living,  thee  xoith  dying  breast  ivill-I-seeh. 


xxni 

Mary,  I  believed  thee  true, 

And  I  was  blest  in  thus  believing, 
But  now  I  mourn  that  e'er  I  knew 

A  girl  so  fair  and  so  deceiving. 

Few  have  ever  loved  like  me, 

Oh,  I  have  loved  thee  too  sincerel}'. 

And  few  have  e'er  deceived  like  thee, 
Alas  !  deceived  me  too  severely. 
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Fare  thee  well !  yet  think  awhile 

On  one  whose  bosom  bleeds  to  doubt  thee,         lo 
Who  now  would  rather  trust  that  smile, 

And  die  with  thee  than  live  without  thee. 

Fare  thee  well,  I'll  think  of  thee, 

Thou  leav'st  me  many  a  bitter  token, 
For  see,  distracting  woman,  see,  15 

My  peace  is  gone,  my  heart  is  broken. 
Fare  thee  well  ! 

Moore. 

1.  I  believed.  I-tJwught  that -tliou- wast  not  able  to-hreak 
(fallere)  faith.  2.  Credulous,  ah,  happy  in  my  credulity.  4.  So 
fair,  shrewd  (vafer)  to  join  such  beauty  with-such  deceit.  5.  Few, 
how-small  (quotus)  a  part  of-lovers.  6.  Too  sincerely,  with  exces- 
sive simplicity.  Have  loved  thee,  have  been  thine.  8.  With  guile 
(doli),  alas,  too  cruel  toivards  (in)  my  heart  (pi.)  9.  Yet  think, 
but  let  thy  mind  linger  {lemoTor)  a-little  on  him.  10.  To-whomeven 
doubted  faith  tortures  (his)  heart.  11,  12.  He  ivould  trust  thy  smile, 
nor  care  to  live  without  thee,  if  it-be-allowed,  with-thee  accompanying, 
to  die.  1 3.  Think,  cherish  with  mindful  breast,  forsooth  (quippe) 
bitterness  rising-anew  will  show  so-many  memorials  (monimentnm) 
of  thee.  15.  Distracting  woman,  m^  bane  (pernicies)  see  !  how  my 
hopeless  breast  is  dulled  (torpere),  how  peace  of  heart  goes  an-exile. 
Farewell  (Ave). 

XXIY 

Fair  and  false  !  no  dawn  will  greet 

Thy  waking  beauty  as  of  old ; 
The  little  flower  beneath  thy  feet 

Is  alien  to  thy  smiling  cold  ; 
The  merry  bird  flown  up  to  meet  5 

Young  morning  from  his  nest  i'  the  wheat. 

Scatters  his  joy  to  wood  and  wold, 

But  scorns  the  arrogance  of  gold. 

False  and  fair  !  I  scarce  know  why, 

But  standing  in  the  lonely  air,  10 
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And  underneath  the  gracious  sky, 
I  plead  for  thee  in  my  despair ; — 

For  thee,  debarred  in  sound  and  sight, 

All  living  charm,  all  true  delight ; 

For  thee,  that  heaven  my  thought  may  share, —    15 
Forget — how  false,  and  think — how  fair. 

G.  Meredith. 

1.  False  (periurus)  :  keep  the  alliteration,  expressing  some 
female  name  (Lyce,  Chloe,  Rhode,  or  the  like)  with  both  epithets. 
Dawn,  rising  mm.  Greet  (dicere  havere).  3,  4.  Thy-lijJS,  hoxv 
cold,  gleam  vHth-ct-smile,  with-it  (dative)  the  little  (jyeiTxiilws)  Jloicer 
bruised  by-thy  foot  has  nought  in-common.  5.  Merry,  v:ith  rejoic- 
ing throat,  of.  Yerg.  Georg.  i.  423.  6.  Xest  and  leaves  its-home 
in-tlie-v:heat  (triticeus),  place  (que)  after  a  quadrisyllable  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  pentameter  ;  cf.  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  16.  8.  Does 
it  not  hate  the  pride  (supercilium)  of  the  rich  lord  (erus).  9,  1 0. 
But  wandering  under  the-silent  shj  (luppiter)  ignorant  v:hat  draws 
me,  for  (super)  thee  0  false-one  icith-fair  brow,  I-pray.  11,  12. 
Looking-up-at  (suspicere)  aether  and  the-gentle  deities  of  heaven,  for 
thee,  though  I  seem  to  avail-nought  (nil  posse)  by-jjrayer,  I  pray. 
13,  14.  Since  (quippe)  of-true  delight  and  of-living  charm,  alas, 
thou  ivilt  gather  (capere)  nought  by-eyes,  nought  by-ear.  16.  Think 
(meminisse)  forget  (non  meminisse),  false — fair,  use  substantives. 


XXY 

Tdie's  Eevenge 

When  I  was  ten  and  she  fifteen — 
Ah,  me  !  how  fair  I  thought  her  ! 
She  treated  with  disdainful  mien 
The  homage  that  I  brought  her. 
And  in  a  patronising  way, 
AVould  of  my  shy  advances  say, 
"Its  really  quite  absurd,  you  see  : 
He's  very  much  too  young  for  me." 
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I'm  twenty  now,  she's  twenty-five — 

Well,  well !  how  old  she's  growing.  lo 

I  fancy  that  my  suit  might  thrive 

If  pressed  again  ;  but  owing 

To  great  discrepancy  in  age 

Her  marked  attentions  don't  engage 

My  young  affections,  for  you  see  is 

She's  really  quite  too  old  for  me. 

Walter  Learned. 
From  the  Century  Magazine^ 
May  1883. 

Horace,  Odes^  iv.  1 3,  although  that  be  Lyric  and  this  Elegiac 
verse,  naturally  suggests  to  any  one  who  has  read  it  that  "  She  " 
should  be  "  Lyce."  This  premature  anility  may  possibly  be  found 
in  America,  whence  came  this  poem,  but  neither  in  England  now 
nor  in  Rome  of  old  time  would  a  damsel  be  a  crone  at  25.  Still 
for  purposes  of  versification,  and  more  to  avoid  suspicion  of 
shirking  difficulties,  it  may  be  well  to  render  the  ages  literally. 

1.  Ten,  fifteen  (decern — ter  quinque),  or  some  combination  of 
(lustra).  A  little  ingenuity  will  carry  you  through  numerical 
difficulties  :  cf  Ovid,  Tristia,  i.  2,  49,  50  of  the  decumanus  (our 
ninth)  wave  :  Posterior  nono  est  undecimoque  prior.  2.  I 
thought  her,  ah  me,  how  comely  in  my  judgment.  3.  (Naso  sus- 
pendere  adunco)  or  changing  the  object  into  the  subject  (fastidia 
movere).  4.  Homage  (ministerium),  5.  When  I  proffered  my 
services  (munus)  a  slave  to  a  mistress  (era).  Patronising  way, 
with  (pro)  the  dignity  of  a  proud  Troiugena.  Juv.  i.  100.  6. 
Shy  advances,  a  suitor  fearful  (inaudax)  to  reveal  his  vows.  7. 
Absurd  (res  praepostera).  8.  Very  much  too  (nimio  plus).  10. 
Well,  well !  Gods,  (to  think)  that  Lyce  has  already  grown  old  so 
much.  1 1 .  Make  the  couplet  go  as  far  as  "  pressed  again."  Then 
"  her  marked  attentions  don't  engage  my  young  aftections  "  will 
supply  the  next  couplet,  and  "  great  discrepancy  in  age."  with 
the  last  line  of  all,  will  combine  for  the  last  couplet.  My  suit. 
I  do  not  think  that  Venus  on-the-right  would  fail  (future  infin.  of 
deesse)  me  praying,  if  I  should  iLse  prayer,  if  vow,  as  before.  15. 
Attentions  (illeeebrae).  Engage  young  affections,  move  youthful 
heart.      16.  Old  (Graea). 
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XXVI 


Each  season  gifts  and  treasures  yields, 
The  Autumn  fruits  and  golden  fields ; 
The  Trinter  long  and  tranquil  night, 
\Yhere  men  and  beasts  can  take  delight. 
The  Spring  her  -wreaths  of  new  born  flowers,  5 

When  dying  branches  lift  their  head, 
When  trees,  that  yesterday  seemed  dead, 
Are  bright  with  April's  suns  and  showers. 
The  summer's  rays  that  too  soon  come, 
Fill  out  the  grape  and  paint  the  plum.  10 

The  wealthy  earth  conceals  its  store 
Deep  down  for  him  who  dares  explore. 
For  us  the  Indian  fields  are  set 
With  spices  and  with  j^erfumes  sweet, 
For  us  with  fish  the  waters  teem,  xs 

For  us  the  trout  lie  in  the  stream. 
For  us  the  ocean,  half  in  jest, 
As  coy  and  wilful  as  a  girl, 
Tears  from  her  avaricious  breast, 
Her  coral,  amber,  and  her  pearl.  20 

From  the  French  of  Theophile  Gautier, 
in  Temple  Bar. 

1.  Each  (quisque)  with  some  oblique  case  of  (suus).  Season 
(sidiis).  2.  Make  a  separate  sentence.  3.  Long  and  tranquil 
night,  the  long  rest  of  an  undisturbed  (inexcitus)  night.  4.  Take 
delight  (gaudia  carpere),  instead  of  "  and "  repeat  the  word  for 
"take."  5.  The  new  year  weaves  (implicare)  garlands  of  renascent 
floivers.  6.  Dying  (peritunis).  7.  Yesterday  (modo),  dead,  to-die. 
8.  April's  suns,  71010  revived  (reparatus)  icith  thy  suns  and  showers, 
April  {April  in  the  hexameter).  9.  Summer's  rays,  the  power 
of  the  summer  torch,  too-much  hastened.  10.  Y'lW,  fills  tJie  purple 
clusters  (racemus,  in  hexameter)  with  juice,  the  plums  with  colour. 
11,  12.  Conceals  in  secret  hiding-pilaces  its  gifts,  not  to-be-uncovered 
by  timorous  (inaudax)  hand.      13,  14.  India  for  us  sows  fruitful 
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fields  toitli  shoot  (propago)  of  scented  frankincense  and  malohathrum. 
1 6.  Trout,  grayling  (umbra),  which  resembles  a  trout  in  its  ways 
and  appearance.  For  fresh-water  fish,  see  Ausonius  Idylls,  x. 
90,  sq.,  for  sea  fish,  Ovid,  Halieuticon.  17,  18,  19,  20.  More- 
over, Tethys  unasked — so  does  a  coy  (male  difficilis)  girl  with 
coquettish  art  often  ply  (mooere)  her  guile, — richest  Tethys  herself 
for  us  tears  gems  and  amber  (plural)  and  coral  from  her  avaricious 
breast  (sinus).  N.B. — Sinus,  the  fold  of  a  garment,  may  be  used 
for  "  breast "  in  a  material  sense,  but  must  never  be  used  to 
denote  the  feelings. 


'o^ 


XXVII 

I  know  not  when  the  day  shall  be  ; 

I  know  not  where  our  eyes  may  meet, 
AYhat  welcome  you  may  give  to  me. 

Or  will  your  words  be  sad  or  sweet. 
It  may  not  be  till  years  have  passed,  s 

Till  eyes  are  dim  and  tresses  gray ; 
The  world  is  wide,  but,  love,  at  last, 

Our  hands,  our  hearts,  must  meet  some  day. 
Some  day,  some  day,  I  shall  meet  you, 

Love,  I  know  not  when  or  how,  lo 

Only  this,  that  once  you  loved  me. 
Only  this — I  love  you  now. 

I  know  not  are  you  far  or  near, 

Or  are  you  dead,  or  do  you  live  ; 
I  know  not  who  the  blame  should  bear,  15 

Or  who  should  plead,  or  who  forgive. 
But  when  we  meet  some  day,  some  day, 

Eyes  clearer  grown  the  truth  may  see. 
And  every  cloud  shall  roll  away 

That  darkens  love  'twixt  you  and  me.  20 

Hugh  Conway. 
From  a  Song,  the  music  by  Milton  AYellings. 
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1 ,  In-truth  I  know  not  at-what  time  or  in-which  of  places  that 
face  of  thine  will  meet  (obvius,  with  periphrastic  future)  mine. 
3.  How  (qualis)  thine  "  Ave  "  ivhen-thou  returnest  (genit.  part.),  ivill 
have  sounded  (resonare),  (whether)  I  must  expect  love  or  bitterness  of 
that  voice  (of  thine).  6.  Are  dim  (marcere,  deficere).  7.  At 
last,  in-definite  cycle  of  years.  8.  We  shall  join  heart  to-heart 
and  hand  to-hand.  9,  10.  What  if  (neither)  the  way  nor  the  hour 
of  thy  (iste)  return  he  known  1  Hereafter  a  certain  (non  dubitandus) 
day  shall  restore  thee  to  me.  11.  Only  this,  I  know  nothing  except 
that.  14.  (Whether)  thou  enjoyest  light  (in  the  hexameter),  or  thy 
limbs  (of  thee)  laid-to-rest  (compono)  are  covered  by  the  ground. 
15,  16.  I  know  not  whom  sins  (delictum)  burden,  which  (uter) 
more  justly  (aequius)  should-give  piardon  f(yr  sorrow  to  which,  which 
should-ask  (it)  for  himself.  1 8.  Perchance  eyes  (in  hexameter)  not 
dulled  (hebeto)  may-see-clearly  true  faith.  19.  'Exevj  {nidlus  non). 
20.  By  w'hose  covering  our  love  is  over-shadowed  (obumbrare). 


XXVIII 

Soft  Cupid  steals  the  crowd  among. 

And  noiseless  are  his  darts  ; 
The  sweetest  songs  are  silent  sung 

By  hearts  to  hearts. 

The  hottest  fire  doth  make  no  noise,  5 

When  strikes  its  flame  above ; 
So  quiet  are  the  greatest  joys. 

And  so  is  love. 

A  blush  was  on  the  evening  sky 

A  blush  was  on  her  cheek,  10 

The  brook  was  flowing  silently, 

Nor  did  they  speak. 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  and  knee  to  knee. 

They  stood  in  lover  wise. 
And  either  gazed  steadfastly  15 

In  the  other's  eyes. 
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When,  lo  !  a  nightingale  quite  near 

The  lingering  silence  broke  : 
Their  heads  were  close,  I  could  not  hear 

The  words  they  spoke.  20 

Gerard  Bendall. 

AN    EXERCISE    IN    EXPANSION 

1.  Steals  among,  stealthily  prowls-round  (obambulare)  the 
crowded  city.  2.  Craftily  (vafer)  he  poises  missiles  with  no  re- 
sounding how.  4.  Then,  ivhen  heart  to  heart  utters  mute  songs.  6. 
When  ivith  flickering  (trepidare,  of.  Hor.  Car.  iv.  11,  11)  eddy  the 
flame  (fax)  springs  upicards.  8.  So  ivith  silent  gliding -motion 
enters  greatest  love.  10.  Her,  use  puella,  virgo,  or  a  proper 
name.  Blush  (purpureos  rubor)  after  (rubor  or  rubere)  in  the 
previous  line.  11.  Silently,  without  murmur.  12.  Nor  more 
does  she  (haec)  nor  the  wooer  himself  utter  sounds.  13,  14.  Yet  there- 
entwined  itself — for  lover  rejoices  (gestire)  to  touch  the  body  of  lover 
— right-hand  with  right-hand,  and  knee  with  knee.  15,  16.  Gazed 
steadfastly  (in  obtutu  fixus,  pendere  ab  ore),  repeat  the  phrase, 
or  a  part  of  it,  with  change  of  subject  (vir,  virgo,  or  the  like). 
17,  18.  After  long  silence  (pi.)  hroke  (impellere)  the  umuillirig 
delay  (pi.)  19,  20.  Arid  ivhilst  head  hangs  over  (imminere)  head 
of-them-whispering,  the  indistinct  (caecus)  speech  of  the  lovers  escapes 
my-ears. 

XXIX 

In  glittering  robes  of  festival, 

While  round  him  pressed  the  sailor  throng, 
The  death  doomed  minstrel  sang,  till  all 

Bowed  to  the  masric  of  his  songr. 
Of  life  Arion  sang  and  death  s 

And  why  things  are  and  how  and  whence  : 
The  skies  above,  the  waves  beneath, 

Hung  on  his  lips  in  mute  suspense. 

Still  can'st  thou  smile,  0  barren  sea, 

Though  I  go  forth  into  the  night,  lo 
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Into  the  shadowy  land  to  be, 

Cut  off  from  life  and  love  and  light  ? 

To  me  what  matter  1     For  my  hours 
Have  been  but  wandering  in  a  glade 

In  lands  Elysian,  where  the  flowers  15 

Grew  thickest,  have  my  footsteps  strayed. 


Yet  would  I  see  again  the  bays 

Of  two-sea'd  Corinth  and  the  towers, 
The  busy  crowds  that  throng  the  ways, 

And  temples  crowned  with  stately  bowers. 
For  sweet  is  home,  and  when  men  die, 

'Tis  better  neath  the  kindly  mould 
Beside  their  fathers'  bones  to  lie 

Than  wrapped  in  Ocean  billows  cold. 


1.  The  hard  is  gay  (nitere)  in  fair  apparel,  as  if  that  day  were 
kept  (pres.  subj.)  a- festal-one.  2.  The  sailor  (nauticus)  throng 
jjresses  the  bard.  3.  Death  -  doomed,  although  certain  death 
threatens.  4.  JVhat  does  thy  lyre  not  move  with  art  so  magical  ? 
6.  And  causes  with  their  phases  (modi)  and  beginnings.  8.  Hung 
on  (pendere  ab  ore).  9.  Barren.  Most  sterile  Nereus,  in  vocative. 
Can'st,  at  close  of  the  pentameter  ;  when  I  am  going  (abl.  abs.) 
far  into  the  darkness  of  night.  11.  Into,  when  I  am  driven  an 
exile  through  Stygian  shadoics,  blind  places.  12.  Cut  off,  where  to  me 
sun,  comrades,  all  breath  depart :  keep  an  alliteration,  though  you 
may  not  be  able  to  do  it  with  the  same  letter  as  in  the  English. 
14,  15.  In  a  glade,  In  lands  Elysian,  through  Elysian  grove ;  which 
may  find  a  place,  with  a  slight  change  of  order,  in  the  next 
hexameter  also.  17,  18,  19,  20,  will  go  perhaps  easier  in  the 
order  18,  17,  20,  19.  Bays,  winding  shores  of  the  bay.  19. 
Busy  (fervidus).  21.  Men  die,  when  the  last  fates  shall  have 
called.  22.  It  is  better  (praestat)  that  kindly  eaiih  cover  them 
luid-to-rest  (positus).  23.  Repeat  "  i^  is  better":  that  there  boy 
press  the  bones  of  father  with -his -bones.  24,  TJian  be  buried 
(tumulo)  in  cold  icaters  of  Ocean. 
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XXX 

Days  and  moments  quickly  flying 
Blend  the  living  with  the  dead ; 

Soon  will  you  and  I  be  lying 
Each  within  his  narrow  bed. 

Soon  our  souls  to  God  who  gave  them  5 

AVill  have  sped  their  rapid  flight : 

Able  now  by  grace  to  save  them, 
Oh,  that  while  we  can  we  might ! 

Jesu,  Infinite  Kedeemer, 

Maker  of  this  mighty  frame,  10 

Teach,  0  teach  us  to  remember 

What  we  are  and  whence  we  came. 

Whence  we  came,  and  whither  wending ; 

Soon  we  must  through  darkness  go, 
To  inherit  bliss  unending,  is 

Or  eternity  of  woe. 

As  the  tree  falls,  so  must  it  lie, 
As  the  man  lives,  so  will  he  die. 

As  the  man  dies,  such  must  he  be 

All  through  the  days  of  eternity.  20 

Hymns  A.  and  M. 

Hymns  are  seldom  suitable  for  rendering  into  Latin  Elegiac 
verse.  There  underlies  them  the  consciousness  of  a  sacred 
mystery,  hardly  intelligible  to  the  material-minded  Roman, 
and  to  excise  this  is  to  rob  them  almost  entirely  of  their 
spirit  and  meaning.  1.  Whilst  there  fiy  both  quick  days  and 
moments^  the  herd  of  living  {men)  goes-away  to  be  joined  (sociare) 
to-those-who-have-ended  (functus)  life.  4.  Each  within,  where  a 
narrow  bed  aivaits  each  of  us.  5,  6.  Soon  winged^  flight  will-carry- 
away  afar  siviftly  (pernix,  in  agrement  with  object)  our-souls  and 
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'ioill  set-them  (coiistitiio)  before  God  the  Creator :  append  (que)  in 
tlie  second  half  of  the  pentameter.  7.  Grace  (numen  divinum). 
Save  (rapere  ab  Oreo).  8.  Can,  repeat  "save."  9,  10.  Thou, 
God,  whom  mightiest  earth  owns  (fateri)  (as  her)  maker  (artifex), 
who  ivilt  bring  aid  to  the  wretched  without  end.  1 1.  Remember, 
that  it  may  not  have  fallen  (excidere)  from  the  mindful  heart  of  the 
pious  lohat  and  whence  is  our  race.  13.  Whence  (our)  race  directs 
its-course  whither,  for  from  the  shores  of  light  we  shall  go,  nor-is- 
there  long  delay,  on  obscure  ways.  15.  Whether  pleasure  living 
though  eternity  is  to  be  inherited  (adire)  or  pain  destined-to-endure 
to  all  time.  17.  Tree  cut-down  by-the-steel.  19.  As  (idem — qui) 
such,  he  remains  and  will  remain  for-ever,  however-many  (quot- 
quot)  days  the  long  ages  of  time  (aevum)  bring. 


XXXI 

The  roseate  hues  of  early  dawn, 

The  brightness  of  the  day, 
The  crimson  of  the  sunset  sky, 

How  fast  they  fade  away  ! 
Oh !   for  the  pearly  gates  of  heaven,  s 

Oh  !  for  the  golden  floor, 
Oh  !  for  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness 

That  setteth  nevermore  ! 
The  highest  hopes  we  cherish  here, 

How  fast  they  tire  and  faint ;  i© 

How  many  a  spot  defiles  the  robe 

That  wraps  an  earthly  saint ! 
Oh  !  for  a  heart  that  never  sins 

Oh  !  for  a  soul  washed  white. 
Oh  !  for  a  voice  to  praise  our  King,  is. 

Nor  weary  day  nor  night ! 
Here  faith  is  ours  and  heavenly  hope 

And  grace  to  lead  us  higher ; 
But  there  are  perfectness  and  peace, 

Beyond  our  best  desire,  ao 
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Oh !  by  Thy  love  and  anguish,  Lord, 

And  by  Thy  life  laid  down, 
Grant  that  Ave  fall  not  from  Thy  grace 

Nor  cast  away  our  crown. 

Hymns  A.  and  M. 

See  the  note  at  the  head  of  Exercise  XXX.  1,  4.  Make  each 
of  the  first  three  lines  into  a  separate  sentence  to  describe 
morning,  noon,  evening.  5,  6.  Reverse  the  order  if  requisite. 
Oh  !  for  (0,  ubi).  Verg.  Georg.  ii.  486.  Pearly  (gennnaruni 
lumine).  7.  Of  righteousness.  0!  where  {thou)  sun  coming 
vdtli  the  cleansing  (purgamen)  of  intre  light.  It  will  be  effective 
to  put  these  in  the  second  person,  beginnest  thy  ivay  not  to-be 
covered  by  any  night.  9,  10.  JVe  cherish  great  hope,  how  quickly 
does  great  hope,  if  it  be  repulsed  (repulsam  ferre),  fall  to  nothing, 
(incassum)  its- strength  perishing.  11.  Alas,  how-many  spots  has 
that  clear  brightness  of  robes,  ichen  the  pious  have  not  yet  been 
summoned  (abl.  abs.)  to  their  destiny  (fata).  13.  Never  sins 
never  conscious  of  fault.  1 4.  Soul  (vita),  washed  white,  white 
ivith  stain  (lues)  taheii  away.  15,16.  0  if  a  voice  icere  given  (parare) 
to  me  apt  for  the  praises  of  the  king ;  to  which  night  would  bring  no 
weariness,  day  none.  1 8.  Grace  (favor  praesens) :  higher,  to 
better-things.  19.  Perfectness,  j^Zmsnre  filled-up  with  its  numbers. 
Cf.  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  427  ;  Amor.  iii.  7,  17.  20.  And  (things) 
that  prayers  have  scarcely  touched  even  infancy  (optando).  21. 
(si  quid),  with  verbs  in  the  second  person.  '^^.  If  it  did  not 
displease  thee  to  lay  down  (aor.)  thy  life.  23.  Let  not  thy  guardian- 
ship (tutela)/ai7  us,  we  pray.  24.  Let  not  their-glory  be  cast  away 
by  those-meet-to-be-crowned. 


XXXII 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Standard  can  now  have  the 
answers  addressed  free  of  charge  at  our  offices,  23  St. 
Bride's  Street,  E.G.  If  the  answers  are  to  be  forwarded, 
stamps  sufficient  to  cover  the  postage  must  be  sent  with 
the  advertisement. 
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Make  three  couplets.  Persons  advertising,  if  it  has  pleased 
(you)  to  advertise  (proscribere)  aught.  Our  office  (taberna)  now 
accepts  free-of-charge  answers-sent  (rescripta)  to  thee. 

23  St.  Bride's  Street.  It  u  the  twenty-third  of  the  street  of 
the  sacred  hride  (nurus).      "  Bride"  really  represents  "  Bridget." 

E.G.,  ichich  (street)  the  right-hand  part  of  the  middle  Region 
includes  (habere).  Stamps  (papyri  tesserula).  Sufficient  to 
cover  the  postage,  sufficient  for  the  cost  (aera)  of  the  journey. 
Must  be  sent,  it-is  needful  (opus)  that-you-give. 
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NOTES    OX  HEROIC    VEESE 


I.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  your  Elegiac  verse  can 
hardly  be  too  smooth  and  unruffled  in  its  flow ;  but  Heroic 
verse  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  ruggedness,  and  that 
firmness  which  we  naturally  associate  with  strength  :  the  roar- 
ing of  the  mountain  torrent  should  be  heard  above  the  lapping 
of  the  waters  of  the  mere  ;  still  do  not  burden  your  lines  to 
the  extent  of  unwieldiness.  Vergil  only  wrote  "  Monstrum 
horrendum,  informe,  ingens,"  because  he  wished  to  describe 
the  hideousness  of  a  huge  and  grisly  ogre. 

II.  The  style  of  writing  and  versification  which  you  will 
find  yourself  most  frequently  called  upon  to  copy  in  Heroic 
verse  will  be  that  of  Vergil,  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  of 
imitation  :  his  freshness  and  vigour,  his  fecundity  of  expression, 
his  infinite  variety,  which  never  lets  his  lines  grow  wearisome, 
may  be  noted  with  admiration,  but  imitated  how  hardly  !  and 
this  variety  and  freshness  which  is  so  striking  in  his  language 
is  to  be  found  in  the  metrical  part  of  his  work  also,  his  rhythm 
never  being  burdensome  from  monotony.  Vergil's  sentences  are 
usually  short,  and  so  do  not  weary  :  take  any  book  of  the  Aeneid 
and  count  the  lines  in  the  sentences  ;  the  average  length  is  three 
or  four  lines,  and  seldom  does  a  sentence  count  so  many  as  eight 
or  nine,  while  those  of  two  or  even  of  one  line  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

III.  Vergil  sometimes  puts  a  spondee,  preceded  by  a  dactyl, 
in  the  fifth  foot,  de  nomine  Pallanteum,  Aen.  viii.  54,  and  uses 
other  artistic  variations  at  the  end  of  the  line,  pro  purpureo 
narcisso,  Ed.  v.   38  ;    pampineo  gra^ddus  auctumno,   G.  ii.  5  ; 
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matrisque  genus  Pericleae,  xii.  515  ;  femineo  iilulatu,  Aen.  iv. 
667  ;  procumbit  liumi  bos,  Aen.  v.  481  ;  and  liypermetre, 
pugnent  ipsique  nepotesqne,  Aen.  iv.  629. 

IV.  Hiatus  is  often  found,  Ilium  etiam  laurz*,  etiam  flevere 
myricae,  Eel.  x.  13,  especially  in  lines  of  a  Greek  cast,  Atque 
Epliyrg  atque  Opis  et  Asia  Deiopea,  G.  iv.  343,  and  almost 
invariably  before  Hymenei  ;  see  also  an  instance  in  the  previous 
paragraph. 

V.  Short  vowels  are  occasionally  made  long,  especially  before 
final  r  in  substantives,  ubique  pavor  et  plurima  mortis  imago, 
Aen.  ii.  369,  and  before  final  t  in  verbs,  Regibus  omen  erat ; 
hoc  illis  curia,  templum,  Aen.  vii.  174  (these  are  in  arsis,  i.e.  on 
the  first  syllable  of  a  foot  in  dactylic  verse) ;  cf.  also  Chloreaque 
Sybarimque,  Aen.  xii.  363  ;  lappaeque  tribolique,  G.  i.  153. 

VI.  Archaisms  are  met  with  at  times,  e.g.  genitives  in  -ai 
(but  only  in  four  instances,  and  these  not  all  certain),  aurai 
simplicis  ignem,  Aen.  vi.  747,  infinitives  passive  in  -ier, 
immiscerier  igni,  G.  i.  454  ;  but  not  duellum. 

VII.  A  notable  feature  in  Vergil's  writing  is  his  half-repeti- 
tion of  a  sentiment  in  different  words,  and  this  generally 
rounding  off  a  sentence  and  a  line  together,  as  Aen.  x.  745,  746, 
"  Olli  dura  quies  oculos  et  ferreus  urguet  Somnus,  in  aeternam 
clauduntur  lumina  noctem ;"  cf.  also  Aen.  viii.  20,  21  ;  indeed  a 
full  and  sonorous  ending  of  a  passage  seems  indispensable  to 
Vergilian  verse. 

VIII.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  study  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick's 
note  on  Vergil's  peculiarity  of  style  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
admirable  school  edition  of  Vergil's  Aeneid ;  but  neither  that 
note  nor  anvthincj  written  anvwhere  else  will  teach  you  so  much 
as  your  own  observation. 

IX.  A  few  remarks  on  the  hexameter  of  Lucretius  and  of 
Catullus  may  be  found  at  Exercises  II.  xviii.,  II.  xx. 


Pelleas  and  Ettarre 

Then  she,  that  felt  the  cold  touch  on  her  throat, 
Awaking  knew  the  sword,  and  turned  herself 
To  G  awain :  Liar,  for  thou  hast  not  slain 
This  Pelleas  !  here  he  stood  and  might  have  slain 
Me  and  thyself  !     And  he  that  tells  the  tale  5 

Says  that  her  ever-veering  fancy  turned 
To  Pelleas,  as  the  one  true  knight  on  earth, 
And  only  lover ;  and  through  her  love  her  life 
Wasted  and  pined,  desiring  him  in  vain. 

Tennyson. 

Cold  touch,  felt  her-necJc  grow  cold  with  the  touch.  3.  Gawain 
(vir).  Liar  (mendax),  slain  (leto  dare).  4.  Might  have  slain, 
use  future  participle  of  (dare).  5.  And  he  that  tells  the  tale 
says  that,  (ut  perliibent).  6.  Ever-veering  fancy  turned,  as  a 
woman  wavers  with  changing  (varius)  tide.  7.  As  the  one,  etc., 
use  apostrophe.  For  thou  (art)  a  true  knight,  thou  alone  in  the 
ivhole  ivoiid,  thou  faithful  .  .  .  Life  wasted  (labi  animam).  9. 
Desiring,  whilst  she  demands  thee  ivith  empty  longing. 

II 

The  Fury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus'  brink 

Her  snakes  untied  sulphureous  waters  drink ; 

But  at  the  summons  rolled  her  eyes  around, 

And  snatched  the  startled  serpents  from  the  ground, 
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Not  half  so  swiftly  shoots  along  the  air  s 

The  gliding  lightning  or  descending  star ; 

Through  crowds  of  airy  shades  she  winged  her  flight, 

And  dark  dominions  of  the  silent  night : 

Swift  as  she  passed  the  flitting  ghosts  withdrew, 

And  the  pale  spectres  trembled  at  her  view  ;  lo 

To  the  iron  gates  of  Taenarus  she  flies. 

There  spreads  her  dusky  pinions  to  the  skies, 

The  day  beheld,  and  sickening  at  the  sight, 

Veiled  her  fair  glories  in  the  shades  of  night. 

Pope. 

1.  For  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  a  Fury  of,  Yerg  Aen.  vii. 
346-353;  445-457;  561-571.  2.  Untied  (explicitus).  3.  Sum- 
mons (monitus).  4.  Startled  (attonitus).  5  Not  half,  neglect 
the  word  "half":  preserve  the  alliteration,  if  possible.  7. 
Crowds  of  airy  shades,  amidst  souls,  a  thronged  (creber)  crowd 
without  tody.  8.  Silent  (intempestus).  9.  Flitting  ghosts,  Lemures, 
flitting  (volitare)  troops,  luithdraw,  and  at  the  sight  tremhling  seizes 
their  bloodless  limhs.  12.  Dusky  (livens).  13.  Kindly  day  sees 
and  shuddering  at  the  sight  hides  her-fair  glories  and  is  eniorapped 
in  black  shades  of  night.      14.  Fair  glories  (decus  honestum). 

Ill 

Bo/x^vKa  yapUcTcra,  '^vpav  KaXeovrt  rv  Travres, 

at  TO  iov  fX€Aav  ecm  Kai  a  ypaTrra  vaKtvuoSf 
dXX  e/x7ra?  is  rw?  crT€(f)a.vu)s  to,  Trpara  Xeyovrai, 
a  at^  Tov  KVTicrov,  6  Xvkos  rav  atya  8l(i)K€l,  S 

a  yepavos  TCttporpov,  iyco  8    an  nv  jxepavrfjiai. 
aWe  fxoi  Tjs  ocrcra  Yipoiorov  TTO/ca  <^avTt  TreTrdcruaL, 
y^pvd^.oi  dfjLcfiOTepot  k   dveKeLpeOa  ra  A(f)po8tTa, 
TU)S  rv  pev  avAos  e^otcra  kcu  7)  p68ov  ■))  T'uye  fxdXov, 
(T)(T]pa  8    eyw  kol  Kauvas  €7r   dp^oTepoioriv  apvKXaq.         10 
Bo/y./^iVa  ^apUcrcr ,  ol  pev  TroSes  dcTTpayaXoL  rei'S 
d  (fiojva  8€  Tpv)(_vos  '  Tov  p.av  rpoizov  ovk  (.yjLn  enrelv. 

Theocritus,  x.  27. 
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1.  KaXkovrl  rv,  use  future  perfect  of  (audio),  then  (volgo) 
for  7ravT€?.  2.  aXioKavcTTov.  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  41.  Propert.  iv. 
9,  1 6.  €yti)  Se  fMovos,  when  I  am  judge  alone,  abl.  abs.  jxcXix^copov 
(melli  concolor).  3.  ypairrd,  inscriptus,  keep  a  hiatus  before 
"  hyacinthus."  6.  eyw  8'  ctti  rtv,  mad  love  drives  me  with 
frenzy  (furiae)  to  thee.  7.  render  by,  that  (famous)  money  of 
Croesus.  8.  You  should  stand,  golden,  with  me  (in)  the  shrine  of 
Dione.  9.  ar'Aos  (ace.  pi.  )  (calami).  10.  ctt'  dfi(fiOTepoL(Tiv,  on 
either  leg  (sura)  a/xvKAa?  (cothurni).  11.  dcrrpaXayoi  (tali). 
12.   rpvyyo'i  (vaccinia  pi.)     ovk  ^;>(cu,  non  opis  est  meae,  nostrae. 


IV 

And  there  death  took  them  in  the  same  lone  seas 
Under  the  same  grim  peaks  which  years  before 
Had  seen  the  Norsemen,  lion-hearted  men, 
Ohther  and  Wulfstan,  force  their  fearless  keels 
Into  the  wonder  of  the  Arctic  world.  5 

With  eyes  how  wildered,  think  you,  these  beheld 
The  midnight-sun's  long  shimmer  on  the  snow, 
The  wild  Aurora's  ghostly  pageantry 
Across  the  sky — the  dreamy-looming  bergs. 
Huge  magic-built  imperial  bastions  lo 

With  spires  of  crystal  j)innacles  of  pearl  ? 
I  deem  they  thought  of  Glitner's  walls  of  gold 
And  silver  roof,  and  Alfheim's  faery  caves, 
And  dreamt  that  they  had  reached  the  spacious  halls 
Where  Odin's  heroes  rest  for  evermore.  15 

E.  W.  HowsoN. 

1,  In  the  same  lone  seas,  here  forsooth  in  silent  waves  under 
this  brow  of  grim  (trux)  7-ock  antiquity  (vetustas)  now  remote  (longa) 
saw  twain  Hyperboreans  with  bold  heart  of  heroes.  4.  Ohther  and 
Wulfstan  ;  choose  two  names  of  Greek  (or  Latin)  heroes,  6. 
With  eyes  now  wildered  (turbati  lumina).  7.  The  midnight 
suns,  the  snows  at-mid  night  to  flash  (rutilare)  ivith  shimmering 
(coruscus)  suns,  and  the  23ttgecLntry  (spectacula)  of  Aurora  with 
wandering  marvels  (monstra)  float-across  the  sky :  on-this-side  looms 
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(ingruere)  darkly  a  bristling  force  of  icoier  congealed  (strictus)  ^vith 
frost.  11.  Of  pearl,  possibly  (purpureus).  I  deem,  theUj  me- 
thinks  (reor),  before  their  eyes  the  silver  roof  of-the-Magi,  the  golden 
wall  shone,  and  Circe's  divine  caves.  14.  Dreamt:  use  oblique 
narration  without  an  introductory  verb  ;  for  now  were-being-laid- 
open  to-themselves  the  mighty  halls  of  Mars,  and  the  Heroes'  homes 
and  long  peace  for  evermore  (in  saecula). 


V 

The  lists  were  ready.     Empanoplied  and  plumed 

We  entered  in  and  waited,  fifty  there, 

Opposed  to  fifty,  till  the  trumpet  blared 

At  the  barrier  like  a  wild  horn  in  a  land 

Of  echoes,  and  a  moment,  and  once  more  s 

The  trumpet  and  again ;  at  which  the  storm 

Of  galloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of  spears 

And  riders  front  to  front,  until  they  closed 

In  conflict  with  the  crash  of  shivering  points 

And  thunder.     Yet  it  seemed  a  dream.     I  dreamed     lo 

Of  fio-htino;.     On  his  haunches  rose  the  steed 

And  into  fier}'  splinters  leapt  the  lance 

And  out  of  stricken  helmets  sprang  the  fire. 

Part  sat  like  rocks,  part  reeled  but  kept  their  seats. 

Part  roll'd  on  the  earth  and  rose  again  and  drew.  15 

Part  stumbled  mixed  with  floundering  horses. 

Tennyson. 

1.  Lists  were  ready.  Now  the  distance  (spatium)  having  been 
measured-out.  Empanoplied  and  plumed,  adorned  (decorus)  with 
crests  and  arms.  2.  It  may  be  more  convenient,  and  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  graphic  interest  of  the  piece  to  use  the  third 
person.  Fifty,  perhaps  (decies  quini).  3.  Opposed  to  fifty,  the- 
same- number  in-order  opposite.  4.  Land  of  echoes  (reboantia 
rura).  5.  Once  more-and  again  (iterum  iterumque).  6.  If 
possible  end  a  line  at  "again."  Storm,  then  as  if  wild  wintry- 
weather  (hiemps)  bore-tliem  in- a- whirlwind,  the  galloping  (cursu 
concitus),  hoof,  etc.      8.  Front  to  front  (opponi  frontes,  ace.  of 
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limitation,  frontibus).  10.  And  tliunder,  nse  (fnlminens)  in 
agreement  with  crash  (fragor).  10,  11.  Yet — fighting.  Omit 
this  line  entirely.  11.  On  his  haunches  rose  (arrecto  poplite). 
12.  Fiery  splinters.  Fierij  with  many -cloven  ivood  springs- 
asunder  the  lance  (keep  the  alliteration).  14.  Keep  seats  cf. 
Hor.  Car.  iii.  24,  54.  16.  Some  (pars)  are  mingled  with  the 
slipimig  of  struggling  (luctor)  horses. 


VI 

Then  quickl}'  rose  Sir  Bedivere  and  ran, 
And  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush  beds,  and  clutched  the  sword 
And  strongly  wheeled  and  threw  it.     The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon,  5 

And  Hashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  an  arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flashed  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur :  10 

But  ere  he  dipped  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  w^hite  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  king.  15 

Tennyson. 

1.  Sir  Bedivere.  Do  not  attempt  to  Latinise  this  name,  but 
take  one  of  an  appropriate  hero,  or  use  a  pronoun.  2.  Leaping, 
urges  his  foot  with  a  leaj).  Ridges  (saxea  dorsa).  3.  Bulrush 
beds,  the  sedge-beds  of  the  reed-hearing  mere.  4.  Strongly  wheeled, 
wheeling  (agens)  with  strong  force  hurls.  5.  Made  lightnings 
(fulgura  vibrare).  6.  And  flashing  round  etc.,  revolved  in  aerial 
arch  and  fiery  entwines  circles  (orbes).  7.  Streamer  (iubar).  8. 
Isles,  perhaps  (litora).  Shock,  (illidi,  trudi).  10.  Excalibur, 
you  may  scarcely  venture  on  a  proper  name  for  a  sword.  11. 
Dipped  the  surface  (libare  aquas,  aequora,  etc.)  12.  Clothed  in 
white  samite,  to  which  its-silhen  (sericus)  covering  is-ivhite ;  mystic, 
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■yyonderful,  you  may  make  some  use  of  (modis  miris)  cf.  Verg. 
Georg.  i.  477.  Aen.  x.  821,  et  alibi.  13.  Brandished,  whirled 
rouiul  (agreeing  with  obj.)  shakes  thrice.  14.  Drew  him  under, 
dreiv -under  into  the  loioer  (infemus)  waters  of  the  lake.  15. 
Lightly  (animi  laetus). 

VII 

But,  as  he  walked,  King  Ai'thur  panted  hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sighed  the  king, 
Muttering  and  murmiu'ing  at  his  ear,  "Quick,  quick, 
I  fear  it  is  too  late  and  I  shall  die."  5 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walked, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him  and  a  cry 
Before.      His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad.  lo 

Dry  clashed  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clanged  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels —  15 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake. 


And  the  lono;  crlories  of  the  winter  moon. 


Texxyson. 


1,  He  walked,  whilst  he-goes  (pass,  impersonal)  forward ; 
panted  hard  :  breathes  forth  panting  (anhelus)  sobs.  2.  As  if  a 
vision  (imago)  of -night  mocks  one  (quis)  in  (per)  sleep.  4.  flutter 
(miissare) ;  his  ear,  tlie  ear  of-the-one-carrying.  Quick  (eia  age). 
5,  Lest  later  delay  give  me  to  Orciis.  6.  This-one  hastens  (historic 
infin.)  his-stejjs  and  adds  rocks  to  rocJcs.  7.  He -clothes -him  self 
(indui)  with-a-niist  breathing.  11.  Dry  clashed,  the  dry  clash  (cf. 
Verg.  Georg.  i.  357)  of  arms  goes.  Icy  caves  (glacies  antFornm). 
1 2.  Barren  chasms,  yawnings  of  sterile  rock.  All  to  left,  and  on  right 
and  left  (sinistraque),  with  elision  before  a  vowel  at  beginning 
of  next  line.  13.  TJie  black  rock  (silex)  resounds  aiid  the  clangor 
from  tlie-bare  i^eak.      As  he  based,  while  he  guides  (regere)  his-foot- 
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steps  over  slippery  ridges  (dorsum)  and  routes  thence  keen  sounds 
(sonor)  ivith  striking  (tlictus)  and  ironed  heel.  17.  And  the  long 
beam  and  the  glory  of  lointer  moon. 


YIII 

But  noAY  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 

AYith  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go, 

For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  ^Yith  a  doubt, 

To  the  island  valley  of  Avilion, 

Where  falls  not  hail  or  rain  or  any  snow,  5 

N^or  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 

Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 

And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea 

"Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound. 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail  lo 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Euffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Eevolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull  is 

Looked  ohe  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Tennyson. 

1.  I  am  going,  there  remains  (superesse)  a  long  journey  into 
remote  lands,  or,  a  vast  journey  is  opened  to  me  through  the  sea. 
2.  With  these,  these  will  he  my  comrades.  If  indeed,  unless  I-am- 
mistahen  (fallor)  about-going  (gerund).  3.  Clouded,  is  enwrappted 
in  doubtful  shades.  4.  Island  valley,  valley  (Tempe)  begirt  u'ith 
friths,  use  some  epithet  from  the  name  of  an  appropriate  island 
with  "friths."  7.  Fair  with  orchard  lawns,  deep  meadowed, 
the  meadows  are- green  with  blithe  herbage,  the  glade  is  bright 
(nitere)  with  apple-bearing  tree.  8.  Crowned  with  summer  sea, 
summer  sea  embraces  leafy  homes.  9.  Will  heal  me.  Hither  is 
my  journey,  here  mij-cruel  vjound  will-have-been  curable.  11.  Full- 
breasted,    ivith- upraised   (sublimis)   breast.      12.    Omit    ''that"; 
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fluting,  redoubling  liquid  melodies  (canor)  with  untaught  voice. 
Ere  her  death,  cf,  Yergil,  Aen.  ii.  447  ;  xi.  846.  13.  Pure 
cold,  snoiry,  takes  the  flood,  icith  oarage  of  black  feet  glides-on  the 
waves.  15.  Till  under  the  light  the  barque  vanishes  (evanescere) 
into  a  fine  (tenuis)  shadow.  17.  Wailing,  joyless  (illaetabilis) 
murmur.      Died  away  (minus  plangere). 


IX 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 
And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives, 
And  their  warm  tears,  but  all  hath  suff'ered  change. 
For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold. 
Our  sons  inherit  us,  our  looks  are  strange,  5 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 
Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings, 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Troy, 
And  our  great  deeds,  as  half  forgotten  things.  lo 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  1 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 
The  gods  are  hard  to  reconcile, 
'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death,  15 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 
Long  labour  unto  aged  breath. 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot  stars. 

Tennyson. 

1.  Dear  indeed  beneath  the  heart  cling  our-former  (priscus) 
marriages.  2.  Last  embraces,  arms  flung-round-us  (datus)  the- 
last-time  (summum).  3.  Suffered  change  (vice  verti).  4.  House- 
hold hearths  ;  use  hendiadys.  5.  Our  sons.  Boy  seizes  (as)  heir 
father's  (adj.)  realms.  6.  To  trouble  joy,  a  horror  to  rejoicing 
courts  (cf.  Hor.  Car.  iv.  6,  15).  7.  Island  (Ithacus).  Over-bold, 
render  by  parenthetic  sentence,  e.g.  boldness  grows  (gliscere)  to- 
the-unpunished.      9.  Ten  years,  decennis  or  bilustris.      10.  HaK- 
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forgotten  things,  vanishing  (evanidus)  names  of  fame.  11.  7s  the 
little  island  confused  (niisceri)  ivith  the  breaking  out  of  disorder 
(commotae  turbae)  ?  12.  Let  what  is  broken.  Be  it  so,  for  to- 
what-end-is-it  (quonam)  to  joatch-wp  (sarcire)  crumbling  (fluxas) 
downfall  ?  14.  Settle  order,  to  bring  our-shaken  state  (res) 
again  to  entirety  (integrum).  17.  Aged  breath  (dies  senilis) 
or  (longaeva  senectiis).  19,  Grow  dim  (hebetatus),  gazing  on 
(sequendo)  with  accus.  ;  pilot  stars,  both  the  guides  of  our-ivay 
and  the  stars. 

X 

Nor  stop  the  terrors  of  these  regions  here, 

Commissioned  demons  oft,  angels  of  wrath 

Let  loose  the  raging  elements.     Breathed  hot 

From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 

And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand  $ 

A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 

With  instant  death.     Patient  of  thirst  and  toil 

Son  of  the  desert !   even  the  camel  feels 

Shot  through  his  withered  heart,  the  fiery  blast. 

Or  from  the  black-red  aether,  bursting  broad  lo 

Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.     Straight  the  sands 

Commoved  around  in  gathering  eddies  play. 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come, 

Till,  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 

Swept  up,  whole  continuous  wilds  arise,  15 

And  by  their  noonday  fount  dejected  thrown 

Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep, 

Beneath  descending  hills  the  caravan 

Is  buried  deep.     In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 

The  impatient  merchant  wondering  waits  in  vain,      20 

And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 

Thompson. 

1.  Stop  (ponere  modum)  with  gen.,  make  "regions"  the  sub- 
ject. 2.  Commissioned  demons  (ministri)  :  angels  of  wrath  (ul- 
trix  cohors).  3.  Eaging  elements  (poll  rabies).  Breathed  hot, 
vapor  dry   with  heat  pants  iyi  the  vast  furnace  of  the  sky,  great 
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as  it  is,  cf.  Virgil,  Aen.  iv.  193  ;  viii.  86.  And  the  wide  glitter- 
ing waste,  and  where  afar  the  region  hums  (ferveo)  loith  glittering 
(coruscans)  sand^  icith  sudden  force  torrid  Anster  smites  with  in- 
stant death  (enecare)  the  wayfarer.  8.  Son  of  the  desert,  inhabi- 
tant of  burning  Libya.  9.  Shot  thronQh,  dj/ing  feels  theii'-force  and 
the  fires  shot  (adactus)  to  his  vitals  (ossa).  10.  Black  red  (ferru- 
gineus).  Sudden,  cf.  Yerg.  Georg.  iii.  348.  12.  Eddies  (g3^ris 
colludere)  13.  Darkening,  hlitul  'with  obscure  darkness.  15. 
"Whole  continuous  (totus  ex  ordine).  16,  17.  Make  into  separate 
subordinate  sentences  with  sive,  sive,  etc. ;  or  ill  oniened  night 
oppresses  (them)  heavy  with  deadly  (feralis)  sleep.  18.  Caravan 
(cohors),  Cairo  (Canopus).  20.  Impatient — in  vain  (incassum 
gravari).  22.  Reverse  construction,  Sadden  (contristare)  ;  Mecca 
(Sabaei). 

XI 

Then  from  the  castle  gateway  b}'  the  chasm 

Descending  throus-h  the  dismal  ni2:ht — a  niojht 

In  which  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth  were  lost — 

Beheld,  so  high  upon  the  dreary  deeps 

It  seemed  in  heaven,  a  ship,  the  shape  thereof  5 

A  dragon  winged,  and  all  from  stem  to  stern 

Bright  with  a  shining  peo2)le  on  the  decks, 

And  gone  as  soon  as  seen.     And  then  the  two 

Dropt  to  the  cove,  and  watched  the  great  sea  fall 

Wave  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the  last,  10 

Till  last  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the  deep 

And  full  of  voices  slowly  rose  and  plunged 

Eoaring,  and  all  the  wave  was  in  a  flame. 

And  dow^n  the  w^ave  and  in  the  flame  was  borne 

A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet,  15 

Who  stooped  and  caught  the  babe,  and  cried  "  The  King, 

Here  is  an  heir  for  Uther."     And  the  fringe 

Of  that  great  breaker  sweeping  up  the  strand 

Lashed  at  the  wizard  as  he  spoke  the  word. 

And  all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  fire,  20 

So  that  the  child  and  he  were  clothed  in  fire. 
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And  presently  thereafter  followed  calm, 
Free  sky  and  stars. 

Tennyson. 

1.  By  the  chasm,  where,  the  rock  up-torn  (revolsus),  a  descent 
is  open.  2.  A  night,  that  night  marhs  a  boundary  neither  (on) 
land  nor  in  air,  put  this  sentence  parenthetically.  4.  So  liigh 
(sublimis).  5.  It  seemed,  as  if  (ceu)  it-floated-in  heaven.  6. 
From  stem  to  stern  (puppisque  proraque)  in  some  oblique  case. 
7.  Decks,  perhaps  "  pinea  texta,"  cf.  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  506.  9. 
Dropt  to  the  cove  (sinum  lapsu  nancisci).  10.  The  last,  a 
mighty-one,  next  to  the  word  for  "  mightier."  1 1.  Ninth  decimus, 
cf.  Ovid,  Tristia,  i.  2,  50,  also  the  word  "  decumanus."  12.  Full 
of  voices,  with  murmur  of  many  voices;  plunged  Roaring  ;  let  a 
strong  sounding  dactyl  overflow  from  the  sentence  in  the  former 
line  to  the  latter,  cf.  Verg.  Georg.  i.  333.  14.  The  wave,  the 
flame,  use  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  15.  Merlin,  the  augur. 
17.  Uther,  repeat  the  word  for  "king":  unless  you  can  bethink 
you  of  two  heroes  connected  together  in  Greek  (or  Latin)  mytho- 
logy, of  whose  fortunes  these  incidents  might  not  inaptly  be  sup- 
posed to  form  a  part.  1 9.  Dashes  at  (emicare  in)  him-crying  out 
and  heats  with  watery  lash.  22.  Presently  (was)  tranquil  calm  and 
stars  (in)  the  open  sky. 

XII 

Kow  when  fair  morn  orient  in  Heaven  appeared 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 

The  matin  trumpet  sang  :  in  arms  they  stood 

Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host. 

Soon  banded  :  others  from  the  dawning  hills  s 

Looked  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light  armed  scour, 

Each  quarter,  to  discern  the  distant  foe, 

AVhere  lodged,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight, 

In  motion  or  in  halt  :  him  soon  they  met 

Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  in  slow  lo 

But  firm  battalion :  back  with  speediest  sail, 

Zophiel  of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing 

Came  fljdng,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cry'd  : 
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Arm  -warriors,  arm  for  figlit  :  the  foe  at  hand, 

Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit  15 

This  da}',  fear  not  his  flight,  so  thick  a  cloud 

He  comes,  and  settled  in  his  face  I  see 

Sad  resolution  and  secure  :  let  each 

His  adamantine  coat  gird  Avell,  and  each 

Fit  well  his  helm,  grip  well  his  orbed  shield.  20 

Borne  even  or  high,  for  this  day  will  pour  down, 

If  I  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower, 

But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barbed  Avitli  fire. 

Milton. 

1.  Appeared,  hronglit  out  her-Jcindly  ray.  2.  Victor  angels 
(victrix  manus)  4.  In  arms,  Cohorts  stand  bright  in -gilded 
Mars.  5.  Soon  banded  ;  this  should  be  included  in  the  pre- 
vious lines,  so  as  to  start  afresh  with  "  others."  Dawn- 
ing hills  (iuga  iam  clara  luce)  8.  Oblique  interrogatives. 
Where  he  hid  himself  or  whither  (the  verb  can  be  implied  by 
zeugma)  in-flight,  hut-if  arms  (are)  to  he  used  (moveri),  icas  he 
advancing  (inferre  gradum)  or  halting  his  army  in-camp.  10. 
In  slow,  and  drags  his  battalions  icitli-tardy  mass.  12.  Cherubim 
(ministri).  14.  The  foe,  the  foe  but-now  thought  (visus)  to  have 
turned  his-back  (pi),  is-at-hand.  15.  Will  save  us,  not  to-be-fol- 
lowed far  on  this  day  (lux).  16.  Fear  not,  not  quick  inflight 
backwards  he,  believe  it  not,  so  great  a  cloud  lie  comes,  in  so  stern 
(tristis)  a  countenance  does  firm  force  abide  (sedeo)  ;  ending  the 
line  with  a  monosyllable.  19.  Adamantine  coat  (lorica  adam- 
asque).  21.  Borne  even,  whether  (-ve)  he-bear-it  in-the-middle  or 
raise-it  on  high  (in  altum).  22.  Coniecture,  if  my-mirul  augurs 
ought  of  truth.  Drizzling  (ambiguus).  23.  But  a  flaming  hail  will 
roar,  barbed  (praeacutus)  with-flre,  and  arrow-bearing  hurricanes. 


XIII 

Kend,  rend  thine  hair,  Cassandra ;  he  will  go. 
Yea,  rend  thy  garments,  wring  thine  hands  and  cry, 
From  Troy  still  towered  to  the  unreddened  sky. 
See  all,  but  she  that  bore  thee,  mock  thy  woe ; 
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He  most,  whom  that  fair  woman  arms,  with  show  5 

Of  wrath  on  her  bent  brows,  for  in  this  place. 

This  hour,  thou  bad'st  all  men  in  Helen's  face 

The  ravished  ravishing  prize  of  Death  to  know. 

What  eyes,  what  ears  hath  sweet  Andromache  1 

Save  for  her  Hector's  form  and  step,  as  tear  10 

On  tear  make  salt  the  last  warm  kiss  he  gave. 

He  goes  :  Cassandra's  words  beat  heavily 

Like  crows  above  his  crest,  and  at  his  ear 

Eins:  hollow  in  the  shield  that  shall  not  save. 

0,  Hector,  gone,  gone,  gone  !     0  Hector,  thee  15 

Two  chariots  wait,  in  Troy  long  blessed  and  cursed. 

And  Grecian  spear,  and  Phrygian  sand  athirst 

Crave  from  thy  veins  the  blood,  of  victory. 

Lo,  long  upon  our  hearth  the  brand  had  we 

Lit  for  the  roof-tree's  ruin,  and  to-day  20 

The  ground  stone  quits  the  wall.     The  wind  hath  way, 

And  higher  and  higher  the  wings  of  fire  are  free. 

0  Paris,  Paris,  0  thou  burning  brand. 

Thou  beacon  of  the  sea  whence  Venus  rose, 

Lighting  thy  race  to  shipwreck  !   even  that  hand  25 

Wherewith  she  took  thine  apple,  let  her  close 

Within  thy  curls  at  last,  and  while  Troy  glows. 

Lift  thee  her  trophy  to  the  sea  and  land. 

D.  G.  EOSETTI. 

1.  He  (Hector).  2.  And  cry,  and  let  Troy  still  toicered  (tur- 
ritus)  raise  thy  (tibi)  coiwplaint  to  the  pole  devoid  of  (carens)  flame. 
4.  Mock  (miserae  illiidere).  5.  Most  (ante  omnes).  5.  With 
show,  contracts  wrinkles  for  (in  with  ace.)  apijearance  of  wrath. 
7.  Bad'st,  etc.  Thou  wast  warning  all,  about  (super)  Helen's  face 
that-they-bargained  (pacisci)  life  for  a  beguiled  beguiler  (captatrix  : 
the  meaning  of  "  legacy-hunter  "  was  of  later  origin).  9.  What 
eyes,  ivhat  sees  sweet  Andromache  ?  ivhat  clings  in  her  ears,  except 
how -great  her-oiun  Hector  goes'?  10.  The  last,  and  while  he 
kisses  (libare)  her-lips  before -he -goes  (fut.  part.)  12.  Words 
(omen),   beat   heavily    (everberare).       13.    Like    crows   (crepitu 

E 
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corvorum).  14.  Hollow  (caecum).  That  sliall  not  save  (use 
fut.  part.)  1 5.  You  can  hardly  put  "  gone  "  more  than  twice, 
at  least  in  the  same  line.  16.  In  Troy,  this  one  long  (dudum) 
loith  curses,  that  ivith  vows  your  country  has-heen- attending 
(prosequi).  1 8.  Crave,  and  is  eager  (gestire)  to  he  glutted  from 
thy  vanquished  (transferred  epithet)  hlood.  19.  Our,  Iliacus. 
20.  Lit.  for,  destined-to-hurn  with-destruction  (pi.)  of  the  house, 
to-day  (hac  luce).  21.  The  wind  hath  way,  a  way  is  opened  to 
the  Euri.  22.  Wings  of  fire  ;  fire  let-loose  (inimissus)  flies-forth 
more  (and)  more  to  the  breezes.  23.  0  Paris,  torch  ijregnant  (fetus) 
with  hateful  (funestus)  ^ames.  24.  Thou  beacon,  thou  hast  filled 
the  deep,  whence  sprung  Venus  derives  her  race^  with  light.  27. 
While  Troy  glows,  and  amid  the  conflagrations  of  Troy. 

XIY 

"  Courage,"  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land, 

"This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon." 

In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon  5 

Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 

Full  faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon, 

And  like  a  downward  smoke  the  slender  stream 

Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams,  some  like  a  downward  smoke,  10 

Slow  dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn  did  go, 

And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 

Kolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

From  the  inner  land  :  far  off,  three  mountain  tops,        15 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow 

Stood  sunset-flushed,  and  dewed  with  showery  drops. 

Up  clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 

In  the  red  west ;  through  mountain  clefts  the  dale        20 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
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Bordered  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  meadow  set  with  slender  galingale. 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same. 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale,  25 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame. 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotus  eaters  came. 

Tennyson. 

1.  Courage  (animis  ite).  2.  (ultro)  might  be  used  effectively. 
3,  4.  Afternoon,  the  day  declining.  5.  All  round  (circumfluus) 
agreeing  with  air.  6.  Breathes  like  one  'panting  weary  in  (per) 
dreams.  8.  Stream,  the  wave  seems  having-fallen  (labi)  to  pause 
(tardor)  and  having  paused  to  fall  (archaic  form  of  infinitive). 
10,  Of  streams,  rich  of -water.  11.  Veils,  thinnest  fleeces  (Vergil, 
Georg.  i.  397)  of  smoke.  12.  "Wavering  (coruscus).  13.  If 
"  slumbrous  "  relates  to  the  sound  (soporifer),  if  to  the  appearance 
(inexcitus).  15.  Far  off,  afar  loith  triple-cleft  (trifidus)  citadel 
a  mute  peak  of  aged  (annosus)  snoiv  projects  (minari,  eminere). 
18.  Sun-set- flushed,  blushes  ivith-sinking  (supinus)  Phoebus.  17. 
Showery  drops  (rigua  aspergo).  19.  Charmed,  as  though  caught 
by  magic  charm  (dulcedo).  20.  But  the  vale  (Tempe)  shining- 
betiveen  the  cloven  gorge.  21.  Yellow  down,  the  down  (collis 
supinus,  rura  cubantia)  is  yelloiv  with  palm-bearing  margin.  22. 
Winding  vale  (amfractus,  or  meatus  labyrinthei).  25.  Faces 
jDale,  having  their  dark  faces  (ace.  limit.)  changed  luith-pallor  (pi.) 
26.  Rosy  flame,  with -the -ruddy  torch  of -day.  27.  And  with 
calm  gaze  the  Lotophagi^  sad  race  of  men,  encircled  the  keel. 


XV 

A  murmuring  whisper  thro'  the  nunnery  ran. 
Then,  on  a  sudden,  a  cry  "  The  King,"  she  sat 
8 tiff- stricken,  listening ;  but  when  armed  feet 
Thro'  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Eang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seat  she  fell. 
And  grovelled  with  her  face  against  the  floor ; 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shadowy  hair. 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  King : 
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And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 

Pause  by  her  :  then  came  silence,  then  a  voice  lo 

Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's, 

Denouncing  judgment,  but,  tho'  changed,  the  King's  : 

"  Liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one 

I  honoured,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  ? 

AYell  is  it  that  no  child  is  born  of  thee.  15 

The  children  born  of  thee  are  sword  and  fire, 

Ked  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws, 

The  craft  of  kindred  and  the  godless  hosts 

Of  heathen,  swarming  o'er  the  Northern  sea. 

AYhom  I,  while  yet,  Sir  Lancelot,  my  right  arm,        20 

The  mightiest  of  my  knights,  abode  with  me. 

Have  everywhere  about  this  land  of  Christ 

In  twelve  great  battles  ruining  overthro'wn. 

Fear  not,  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my  death. 
Howbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies  25 

Have  erred  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my  doom. 
Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me, 
That  I  the  king  should  greatly  care  to  live  : 
For  thou  has  spoiled  the  purpose  of  my  life." 

Tennyson 

1.  Murmuring  whisper,  murmur  of  (people)  ivhisjjering, 
nunnery,  some  word  for  "  house  "  or  "  hall."  3.  Stiff-stricken, 
hound  (stringere)  icitli-lieavy  lethargy  (veternus).  4.  Long  gallery 
(tectorum  concavus  ordo).  8.  Milk-white  arms  (lac  lacertoruni), 
there  is  sufficient  authority  for  this  literal  use  in  Ovid,  A.  A.  i. 
292.      L^na  fuit  labes,  cetera  lactis  erant ;  and  in  Hor.  Car,  iv. 

13.  12.  capitis  nives :  shadowy  hair,  (crinalis  caligo).  9. 
Made  .  .  .  a  darkness  (inumbrare),  darkness  (umbra).  11.  Mono- 
tonous, tlien  as  if  ghosts  were-draxcing-ont  murmurs  to  (great)  lengthy 
a  hollow  (caecus)  voice  is  heard  (liist.  inf )      1 3.   So,  Usque  adeone  ? 

14.  Hajipy  who  hy-death  escajjed  (fallere)  that  disgrace  of  thine. 

15.  "Well  it  is  that  (Di  melius)  i.e.  Di  melius  quam  nos  con- 
sulunt,    or    the    like  ;    parenthetic.       17.    Red    ruin    (strages 
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sanguineae).  18.  Godless  (contemptor  -  trix  -  deorum).  21. 
Mightiest,  alone  bravest  of  heroes.  22.  This  land  of  Christ, 
perhaps  (this)  land  of-Saturn  {is)  ivitness,  would  be  adequate,  as 
"  Saturnia  tellus,"  frequently  applied  to  Italy,  suggests  a 
notion  of  venerable  and  religious  antiquity.  24.  Till  my  death 
(me  vivo).  25.  Ancient  prophecies,  unless  the  ancient  faith  of 
hards  shall  he  spread  (feror)  empty  of  truth.  26.  My  doom 
(carta  funera).  27.  Made  sweet,  filled  out  with  sweet  boon.  28. 
Greatly  (impensius).  29.  Purpose  ;  of.  Juvenal  viii.  84,  propter 
vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 


XVI 

Him  the  Almighty  power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  sethereal  sky 
AVith  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  provoke  the  omnipotent  to  arms. 
Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  night  and  day 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
Confounded  though  immortal.     But  his  doom 
Reserved  him  to  more  wrath,  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
Torments  him.     Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay. 
Mixed  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate-. 

At  once  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild ; 
A  dun2;eon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed, 

Yet  from  those  flames, 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  rather  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
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That  comes  to  all :  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed  25 

With  everlasting  sulphur  unconsumed. 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepared 

For  those  rebellious,  here  their  prison  ordained 

In  utter  darkness  and  their  portion  set 

As  far  removed  from  God,  and  light  of  Heaven         30 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole. 

O  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell. 

Milton. 

3.  Here  begin  a  fresh  sentence,  e.g.  He  falls  burnt  ivith- 
horrihle  downfall  and  is  driven  (adurguere)  below  (deorsuin).  4. 
There  to  dwell,  ichere  he  might  dwell  an  exile,  where  (are)  jiunishincj 
flames,  ivhere  chains  with  hard  adamant.  6,  Omnipotent 
(omnipotens  nnmen).  7.  That  measures,  by-which  both  night  and 
day  revolves  to  the  human  race.  10.  Confounded  (inops  animi). 
11.  The  thought  both  of,  it-occurs-to-him  (succurrit)  that  joys 
2'>erish  (ire  pessum)  at  once  (simul)  at  once  eternal  pain  approaches, 
and  it-tortures  clinging  inwardly  in  his  breast.  That  witnessed,  him 
(dat.)  gi'eat  dread  (pavor)  everyivhere  and  huge  (immanis)  disastei' 
met  (obvius),  mtliont  copula.  16.  Obdurate  pride,  pride 
(fastidia)  that-knows-not-how  to-be-bent.  17.  Omit  "angels," 
as  far  as  it  is  allowed  (fas)  to  direct  (contendere)  one's  eyes.  18. 
As  a  whole  furnace  and  shut  in  with  bristling  barrier  the  prison 
flames  (flammas  agere).  20,  21.  But  rather,  nay  scarcely  (vix 
adeo)  in-the-dubious  gloom  of  night  icas  the  glimmering  (sublustris) 
region  in  vieio  (patere)  most  sad  to  see,  use  the  supine.  22. 
Regions  of  sorrow  (ora  illaetabilis).  23.  Hope  never  comes, 
from-which  hope,  that-will-flec  from  (fut.  part.)  naught  else,  flees. 
24.  Torture  (Erinys).  27.  Justice  (index).  30.  As  far 
removed,  put  "thrice"  from  1.  31,  before  these  words  (ter- 
tantum- quantum).  32.  IVliat-sort-of  fall  from  Elysium  how 
strange  (non  suns)  an  abode. 

XVII 

Scarce  had  she  ceased  when  out  of  heaven  a  bolt 
(For  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them)  struck. 
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Furrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javelining 

With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 

The  dark  earth  round.     He  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  5 

The  tree  that  shone  white  listed  thro'  the  gloom. 

But  Yivien,  fearing  heaven  had  heard  her  oath, 

And  dazzled  by  the  livid  flickering  fork, 

And  deafened  with  the  stammering  cracks  and  claps 

That  followed,  flying  back  and  crying  out.  10 

"  O  Merlin,  though  you  do  not  love  me,  save, 

Yet  save  me,"  clung  to  him  and  hugged  him  close ; 

And  called  him  dear  protector  in  her  fright, 

Kor  yet  forgot  her  practice  in  her  fright, 

But  wrought  upon  his  mood  and  hugged  him  close,  15 

The  pale  blood  of  the  wizard  at  her  touch 

Took  gayer  colours,  like  an  opal  warmed. 

She  blamed  herself  for  telling  hearsay  tales. 

She  shook  from  fear  and  for  her  fault  she  wept 

Of  petulancy  ;  she  called  him  lord  and  liege  20 

Her  seer,  her  bard,  her  silver  star  of  eve. 

Her  God,  her  Merlin,  the  one  j^assionate  love 

Of  her  Avhole  life  :  and  ever  overhead 

Bellowed  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 

Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river  rain  25 

Above  them ;  and  in  change  of  glare  and  gloom 

Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and  came ; 

Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion  spent. 

Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands, 

Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more  30 

To  peace,  and  what  should  not  have  been  had  been  : 

For  Merlin,  overtalked  and  overworn 

Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm  and  slej^t. 

Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the  charm 

Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands,  33 

And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead, 

And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 
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Then  crying  "I  have  made  his  glory  mine," 
And  shrieking  out  "  0  fool "  the  harlot  leapt 
Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed  40 

Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echoed  "fool." 

Tennyson. 

2.  Was  close  above  (imminere).  3,  Giant  oak,  (robore 
mimenso  quercus).  4.  Keep  the  alliteration  with  (spargere, 
spiculum,  scindere  etc.)  7.  Fearing,  scared  (exterritiis)  as-if-her- 
vow  had -been -lieard  (abl.  abs.)  hij-tlu- Gods -above.  8.  Make 
separate  sentences  joined  by  (enim)  or  the  like,  for  the  fiame 
dazzles  her -eyes  vdth-blue  fire  and  brandishes  forked  (trisulcus) 
torcJies  and  at  the  same  time  claps  and  cracks  (fremitusque 
fragoresque,  hypermetric)  bursting -forth  (past  part  of  runipo) 
deafened  (obstrepere)  her  ears.  11.  Save  (eripere  leto).  12. 
Hugged  him  close,  and  mith-embrace  2y''€sses-him  (urguere)  cling- 
ing-to-him  (inhaerere)  ;  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  viii.  260.  For  the  manage- 
ment of  the  repetition,  cf.  Verg.  Georg.  i.  406,  sq.  14.  Practice 
(vafer  usus).  1  7.  Took  gayer  colours,  is-red  and  is-tinged  icith  glad 
fire.  18.  Telling,  Alas!  she-grieves  that -she  scattered  tales  (voces) 
rashly  from  arnbiguoiis  source.  19.  Faidt  of  petulancy  (ira 
importuna).  20.  Lord  and  liege  (dominus,  dux).  21.  Use 
apostrophe, /or  thou  (art)  a  divining  bard,  thou  a  white  Hesperus 
to  her.  22.  Passionate  (exoptatus),  of  her  whole  \iie,  from  first 
years.  23.  And  ever,  nor  less.  24.  Bellowed  (remugire),  rotten 
branch,  (adeso  robore  ramus).  26.  Glare  and  gloom,  amidst  the 
night  of  clouds  and  the  glare  (nitores).  29.  Make  a  parenthetic 
line,  for  it  was  still  moaning  etc.  30.  Ravaged  woodland 
(arborea  ruina).  31.  Should  not  have  been  (nefas  factu).  35. 
Duly  wave  (rite  sinuare)  hands,  iceave-anew  twisted  footsteps.  36. 
In  the  hollow  oak,  a  hollow  oak  contains  his-lifeless  limbs.  38. 
His  glory  (illius  honores).  39.  0  fool,  (stultissime).  40.  Closed 
(se  implicare).     41.   Behind  her  (post  terga). 

XVIII 

There  reassemblins:  we  shall  see  emersie 
From  the  bright  ocean  at  our  feet  an  Earth 
More  fresh,  more  verdant  than  the  last,  with  fruits 
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Self  springing,  and  a  seed  of  man  preserved, 

Who  then  shall  live  in  peace  as  now  in  war.  s 

l>ut  we  in  Heaven  shall  find  again  with  joy 

The  ruined  palaces  of  Odin,  seats 

Familiar,  halls  where  we  have  supped  of  old  ; 

Re-enter  them  with  wonder,  never  fill 

Our  eyes  with  gazing  and  rebuild  with  tears,  lo 

And  we  shall  tread  once  more  the  well  known  plain 

Of  Ida,  and  among  the  grass  shall  find 

The  golden  dice  with  which  we  played  of  yore  : 

And  that  will  bring  to  mind  the  former  life 

And  pastime  of  the  gods,  the  wise  discourse  is 

Of  Odin,  the  delights  of  other  days. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Render  in  the  manner  of  Lucretius.  The  style  of  the  Lucre- 
tian  hexameter  is  discussed  at  length  by  the  late  Professor 
^Munro  in  his  edition  of  Lucretius,  vol.  ii.  Introduction  to 
Xotes  ii.  p.  102,  s^.,  who  notices  that,  with  regard  to  caesura, 
the  first  two  feet  are  occasionally  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
verse,  e.g.  suscipie7idaque  curavit ;  in  the  middle  of  the  verse  a 

favourite  movement  is  with  a  Bacchius  (y )  in  the  third  and 

fourth  feet,  e.g.  detulit  ex  Helicone  perenni ;  Lucretius  delights 
to  close  his  verse  with  such  words  as  p?'Mici2J2!o?'W7/j/,  materiai, 
simplicitate  ;  he  occasionally,  but  less  frequently  than  Vergil  or 
Catullus,  uses  spondaic  endings,  e.g.  naturai  ;  he  is  fond  of  eli- 
sions after  the  fourth  foot,  e.g.  permutato  ordine  solo ;  and  loves 
to  have  the  fourth  foot  wholly  contained  in  one  word  and  end- 
ing with  that  word,  e.g.  quae  terras  frugiferentes,  not  terras  quae; 
and  attention  is  called  to  the  extreme  fondness  of  the  old  Latin 
Avr iters  for  alliteration. 

Certain  archaisms  often  found  in  Lucretius  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  general  Introduction,  §  iv. 

Although  the  present  and  the  next  following  exercise  are 
placed  after  the  exercises  on  Vergilian  verse,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Lucretius  and  Catullus  lived  and  wrote  before 
Vergil :  their  hexameters  are  not  so  finished  as  those  of  the  later 
poet. 
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1.  Reassembling,  hrought-hack  (redux)  again.  2.  At  (ante). 
Earth  (orbis).  3.  More  fresh,  more  green  titan  the  old  (vetulus) 
earth  and  of  more  'powerful  (validus)  strength  (abl.  qual.) :  with 
fruits,  Ceres  of -her -own -accord  loill-rise,  there -ivill- live  also  a 
seed  for  poor-mankind  (homuUi).  5.  Live  (agitare  aevom).  6.  In 
heaven  (caelicola).  8.  Halls  and  roofs  where  formerly  it  was  cus- 
tomary (mos)  to-sit-at-table  (discumbere)  in-hanquets.  9.  Never 
fill  onr  eyes  (aspicere  insatiabiliter).  10.  Rebuild,  and  weeping 
shall  renew  the  courts.  12.  With  which  we  played,  formerly  a 
joyons  pleasure.     15.  Wise  discourse,  perhaps  (cura  sagax). 


XIX 

Seeds,  to  our  eye  invisible,  will  find 

On  the  rude  rock  a  bed  that  fits  their  kind ; 

There,  in  the  rugged  soil,  they  safely  dwell, 

Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtle  atoms  swell. 

And  spread  the  enduring  foliage ;  then  w^e  trace         5 

The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base ; 

These  all  increase,  till  in  unnoticed  years 

The  stony  tower  as  grey  wath  age  appears ; 

With  coats  of  vegetation,  thinly  spread, 

Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead  ;  10 

These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a  way 

For  bolder  foliage  nursed  by  their  decay ; 

The  lonsf-endurino;  ferns  in  time  will  all 

Die,  and  depose  their  dust  upon  the  wall, 

Where  the  wdng'd  seed  may  rest  till  many  a  flower  15 

Shows  Flora's  triumph  o'er  the  falling  tower. 

G.  Crabbe. 

Render  in  the  same  style  as  the  preceding  exercise. 

1.  To  our  eye  invisible,  escaping  mortal  eyes.  2.  That  fits, 
ap)t  for-tJieir-nature.  3.  They  safely  dwell,  age  (aevom)  is-passed 
safely.  4.  Atoms  (primordia).  Swell  and  spread,  thrtist  into 
spreading  (obtentus)  of  strong  leaf.  6.  Flinty  base  (saxi  radices). 
7.  Increase,  increase  (augmen)  is-distributed  to  all  these.  8,  As 
grey,  thro'  unobserved  generations  gathers  (trahere)  hoary  old-a^e. 
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9.  So  the  stone  is  clad  with  thin  (vescus)  coat  of  herbage.  10.  Make 
separate  sentence.  11.  To  dust  (pulverulentus),  agreeing  with 
"  these."  1 2.  Nursed  by,  created  from  decay  (tabes)  of  themselves. 
13.  Long  enduring  (vis  vivax)  with  genitive.  Dei^ose,  returning 
their  worn  particles  (corpusculum)  hit  hy  bit  (minutatim)  to-the- 
walls. 

XX 

rj  Q-y]  8e  fjiyjry]p  ioXoXv^ev  iv  /xecrais 

crraOelcra  BaK>^at?,  e^  vttvov  Ktvelv  SefxaSj 

fJiVKyjfxaO    ws  iJKOvcre  Kepo(f>6po)v  (ioQtv. 

at  8    OLTTofSaXovarai  daXepov  ofxfxdrojv  vttvov 

dvrj^av  opOai,  Oavfx    iSelv  evKocrfxtas,  S 

veat-,  iraXaiai,  TrapOevoL  r  eV   d^vyes. 

KOL  irpioTa  p.\v  Kadeicrav  et?  ^fxovs  KOfias. 

vefSplSas  T   dvearreiXavO    ocratcriv  d/xfidrMV 

(rvvSea-fJL  eXeXvTOj  Kal  KaracrTiKTOVs  So/act? 

6cji€(TL  Kare^cocravTO  At^/xcocrti/  yevvv'  lo 

at  8    avKaAatcrt  SopKaS    7]  (tkvjxvovs  XvKOiV 

ayptov<s  e^ovcrat  XevKov  e8i8o(rav  ydXa, 

ocrat?  veoTOKOis  /xacTTos  '^v  (TTrapycJov  €tl, 

ppecj^y]  XiTTovcraLs'  eirl  S    eOevTO  Kicrcrtvovs 

(TT€(f>avov<i  S/)vo9  re  cr/xtAaKos  t  dv6ecr(f)6pov.  15 

Ovpcrov  Se  ti?  Xaf^ovcr   eTraccrev  e?  Trerpav, 

oOcv  8po(Tio8i]<i  vSaros  €.K7n^8o.  votl'^. 

dXXr]  8€  vapOyjK   is  Tre8ov  KaOy^Ke  yyjs 

Kal  Trj8€  Kp-qvrjv  e^avyjK   otvov  Oeos. 

ocrats  8e  XevKov  Trw/xaros  ttoOos  iraprjv  20 

CLKpoLcri  8aKrvXoi(Ti  Sta^wcrat  v^oi/a 

ydXaKTos  €(rp.ovs  €t;>(OV^  Ik  Se  Kicrcrivcov 

9vpcr(ov  yXvKelai  fxeXiTos  ecrra^ov  poai. 

Euripides,  Baccliae,  689-711. 

Eender  in  the  style  of  Catullus.  Read  Catullus  Ixiv. 
Nuptiae  Pelei  et  Thetidos,  a  most  delightful  poem.  The  style 
of  versification  is  extremely  simple  ;  it  has  not  Vergil's  artistic 
arrangement  of  j)aragraphs,  for  the  pauses  and  stops  are  almost 
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invariably  at  tlie  end  of  lines  :  it  is  also  less  fettered  by  rule 
regarding  the  close  of  the  lines  ;  verses  end  with  quadrisyl- 
lables (Ionic  a  minore  v^  ^ — ^,  or  dispondean ,  which 

latter  are  often  found,  and  are  sometimes  even  preceded  by  a 

spondee),  with  a  Molossus '^,  and  with  single  words  having 

these  quantities  ww ,  —  kj  ^ ;  though  a  line  end- 
ing with  a  monosyllable,  except  estj  is  not  found  (except  Ixii.  13, 
where  the  line  ends  with  two  monosyllables). 

The  sjDondee  ending  the  fourth  foot  and  ending  a  word  at 
the  same  time,  is  a  frequently  recurring  feature  in  Catullus' 
hexameters.  He  does  not  appear  to  use  the  archaic  forms  so 
frequently  met  with  in  Lucretius,  and  occasionally  in  Yergil. 

4.  They,  after-that  they-shook  from-their-eyes  refreshing  (riguus) 
sleejJj  an  example  of  wondrous  regularity  (ordo),  raise  their  bodies^ 
infants  and  old  women  and  an  unwedded  (maris  inscius)  crowd. 
8.  And  (those)  to-whom  the  hands  of  their  strophia  had-f alien-loose 
(excido),  to  their  limbs  fasten  the  spotted  hides  (exuviae)  of  deer 
v:ith  snakes,  snakes  licking  their  (ipsarum)  faces  loith-tJieir-tongues. 
11.  Part  cherish  fawns  (hinnuleus)  in-their-bosom.  13.  If  to  any^ 
having-bronght forth  (fetus)  teats  icere-sioelling  icitli-full  breast  (uber), 
for  they  left  their  offspring  (partus)  at  home,  and  wreathe  (he-tender- 
ones  {teiiellws)  ivith  crowns  offlovjcr  of-amaracus  (adj.)  and  of -oak  and 
of-ivy:  crfiiXa^  is  a  kind  of  convolvulus,  but  the  conventional 
rendering  suggested  will  suffice.  17.  JJlience  in-streams  (at  the 
end  of  a  line)  irriguous  there-spouts-forth  (emicare)  ^/le  dewy  moist- 
ure of-bubbling-springs  (scatebrae).  18.  vdpOrjKa,  properly  (ferula) 
fennel  stalk,  but  (liarundineus  culmus)  might  suit  your  verse 
better.  19,  e^avrJKe  (eiaculor)  used  of  water  by  Ovid,  Met.  iv. 
122.  Fasti,  i.  270.  20.  But-if  to-any  (pi.)  there-was  a  desire 
(amor)  to -drink  (haurire)  snow-white  liquors.  22.  yaAaKTos 
k(Jixo{s  (examina  lactis) ;  if  you  think  tlie  exjDression  too  strong  for 
the  Latin,  take  (lactis  abunde). 


XXI 

To  i:>lease  that  woman  then  I  tried  to  distinguish  myself 
as  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  as  a  wit  and ,  a  politician ;  as 
to  please  another  I  would  have  put  on  a  black  cassock  and 


1 
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a  pair  of  bands,  and  had  done  so,  but  that  a  superior  fate 
intervened  to  defeat  that  project.  And  I  say  I  think  the 
world  is  like  Captain  Esmond's  company  I  spoke  of  anon ;  and 
could  3^ou  see  every  man's  career  in  life,  you  would  find  a 
woman  clogging  him ;  or  clinging  round  his  march  and 
stopping  him,  or  cheering  him  and  goading  him,  or  beckon- 
ing him  out  of  her  chariot,  so  that  he  goes  up  to  her  and 
leaves  the  race  to  be  run  without  him  :  or  bringing  him 
the  apple  saying,  "Eat,"  or  fetching  him  the  daggers  and 
whispering,  "  Kill,"  yonder  lies  Duncan  and  a  crown  and 
an  opportunity. 

Thackeray,  Esmond. 

Render  in  the  style  of  Juvenal.  The  flow  of  Juvenal's  verse 
is  very  suggestive  of  a  "  go-as-you-please  "  race,  or  of  a  school- 
boy's first  efforts  in  Latin  verse  composition,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject  Juvenal  often  rises  to 
grandeur  of  rhythm,  and  some  of  his  verses  are  as  fine  as  any 
that  have  ever  been  written  ;  though  often  rough  and  jarring  to 
the  ear,  his  lines  are  seldom  weak,  and  Juvenal  is  nothing  if 
not  strong. 

In  this  exercise  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  third  rather 
than  the  first  person  (then  the  author  speaks  as  an  unconcerned 
spectator),  and  perha]3s  in  primary  time.  Distinguish  myself  (note- 
scere).  Politician,  render  by  some  use  of  (toga).  To  please  (in 
studium)  with  gen.  Cassock — bands,  aj)proximately  (cinctus, 
vittae).  I  would  have — and  had  done  so  :  use  the  verb  once 
only,  in  pluperf.  indie.  And  I  say  I  think  (nimirum,  or, 
nempe)  Captain  Esmond's  company,  I  spoke  of  anon  (ista  turma), 
only.  You  would  find  a  woman  clogging  him.  A  tvoman 
clings  in-the-same-jjlace  (ibidem).  Cheering  and  goading  (subdere 
animos  et  faces,  stimulos).  The  race  (summum  spatium),  pro- 
perly, the  last  lap.  The  apple,  perhaps  Circe  and  her  cups  may 
suggest  a  rendering  :  then  "  Eat "  is  (Quin  bibis  ?)  Daggers. 
Clytemnestra  oft'ering  the  hatchet  to  Aegisthus  wherewith  to 
slay  Agamemnon  is  the  obvious  parallel.  Crown  (diadema). 
Opportunity  (tempus) :  be  sure  to  keep  this  word  to  the  last, 
and  the  line  will  then  recall  the  nervous  vigour  of  Juvenal. 
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PART    III 
LYEIC  VEESE 


IXDEX    TO    FIEST    LIXES 


NO.  FIRST  LIXE 

I.  Only  the  heayen  is  liigh 
II.  ^lylo,  forbear  to  call  him  blest 

III.  Be  still,  be  still,  poor  human  heart 

IV.  Xay,  you  have  frowned  enow  . 
V.  My  Mary  is  the  queen  of  girls  . 

Yi.  'Tis  not  wealth  that  makes  a  kinor 

A'li.  I  feel  I'm  growing  auld,  gude  ^vife 

VIII.  God  is  our  hope  and  strength 

IX.  Apollo  ! — King  Apollo 

X.  Phyllis  is  my  only  joy 

XI.  Orpheus  with  his  lute,  etc. 

XII.  Victorious  men  of  earth,  etc. 

XIII.  Come,  celebrate  the  May 

XIV.  0  loved  and  lost,  etc.   . 
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XOTES    ON    LYEIC    VEESE 


I.  A  perfect  Lyric  composition  is  a  sort  of  cameo  in  poetry, 
a  combination  of  inspiration  and  art,  of  wliicli  the  former 
supplies  life  and  vigour,  tlie  latter  polish  and  ornament ; 
"without  the  one  your  verse  will  be  heavy  and  wooden,  without 
the  other  rough  and  uncouth.  Art  at  least  you  may  acquire, 
therefore  do  not  spare  the  "labour  of  the  file." 

II.  "When  translating  a  piece  of  poetry  from  another  language 
into  Latin  Lyric  verse,  before  selecting  your  metre,  if  you  are 
allowed  a  choice  of  metres,  it  is  well  to  read  over  the  piece  and 
see  if  it  contains  any  words,  indispensable  to  the  translation,  of 
which  the  Latin  correlatives  can  only  be  admitted  into  some 
particular  metre.  This  may  settle  the  question,  unless  indeed 
you  be  ready  with  a  periphrasis  of  the  word  which  hampers 
your  choice. 

III.  Probably  you  will  discover,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  that  of  metres  most  commonly  used  by  Horace,  Alcaics, 
and  the  fourth  ^  Asclepiad  are  the  most  diflficult,  for  they  do  not 
allow  much  choice  in  the  position  of  words,  just  as  the  second  ^ 
Asclepiad  is  one  of  the  easiest  metres,  because  it  gives  you  more 
freedom  in  placing  your  words.  This  last-mentioned  metre  is 
suited  alike  to  lofty  themes  (cf.  iii.  24),  to  poetic  enthusiasm  (cf. 
iii.  25),  and  to  sportive  songs  of  love  or  wine  (cf.  iii.  19). 

IV.  The  more  sonorous  and  metrically  more  perfect  mould- 
ing of  the  later  Alcaic  compositions  of  Horace  shows  what  was 
his   view  of  the  finished   form  of  this  metre,   yet  these   later 

^  Commonly  so  numbered  ;  see  iii.  7  in  this  book.  ^  See  iii.  5, 
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poems  (perhaps  from  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  and  because 
they  have  the  air  of  Court  Compositions  written  to  order  by  the 
Poet  Laureate),  lack  the  brightness  and  life,  the  freedom  and 
vigour  of  the  odes  in  the  earlier  books. 

Y.  If,  undeterred  by  the  facile  condemnation  of  the  metre 
wrought  by  the  "  Needy  Knife  Grinder,"  you  venture  on  Sapphic 
verse,  you  must  be  careful  to  vary  your  words  and  avoid 
monotony  of  rhythm,  and  frequently  to  use  the  caesura  after 
the  sixth  (rather  than  after  the  fifth)  syllable,  as  Horace  did  in 
the  Carmen  Seculare,  and  you  must  never  have  an  absolute  full 
stop  at  the  end  of  any  third  line. 

Y"L  You  will  of  course  not  forget  that  all  Lyric  Yerse  must 
be  written  in  stanzas  of  four  lines  each.  (The  number  of  lines 
in  Hor.  Car.  iv.  8,  the  only  exception  to  the  usage,  is  one  of 
several  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  ode  is  not  as  Horace 
wrote  it.) 

YIL  A  scheme,  with  occasional  notes  of  each  metre,  is  given 
as  it  occurs.  For  fuller  particulars  of  Latin  Lyric  metres  see  the 
Introductory  portion  of  AYilkins'  Notes  for  Latin  Lyrics. 


Only  the  heaven  is  high, 

Only  the  gods  are  great 

Above  the  searchless  sky, 

In  unremoved  state  ; 

They  from  their  golden  mansions 

Look  over  the  lands  and  seas, 

The  Ocean's  wide  expansions 

And  the  Earth's  varieties ; 

Secure  of  their  supremacy, 

And  sure  of  affluent  ease. 

Who  shall  say  "  I  stand  "  nor  fall  ? 

Destiny  is  over  all. 

Rust  will  crumble  old  renown. 

Bust  and  column  tumble  down. 

Keep  and  castle,  tower  and  town, 

Throne  and  sceptre,  crest  and  crown. 

Destiny  is  over  all ! 

One  by  one  the  pale  guests  fall 

At  lighted  feast  in  palace  hall 

And  feast  is  turned  to  funeral. 

Who  shall  say  "  I  stand  "  nor  fall  ? 

Destiny  is  over  all ! 

Owen  Meredith. 
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Alcaic  Metre 


Caesura  after  the  fifth  syllable  (almost  invariably)  in  the  first 
two  lines. 

The  first  syllable  is  seldom  short  in  line  3  (or  in  lines 
1  and  2  in  Horace's  later  books).  The  simplest  rule  for  the 
rhythm  of  line  3  is  that  it  should  sound  solid  in  the  centre  : 
this  line  ought  neither  to  begin  nor  end  with  a  quadrisyllable, 
nor  end  with  a  monosyllable,  nor  with  tivo  dissylabic  words, 
unless  the  former  of  them  is  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  line  (cf.  Hor.  Car.  i.  16,  3-4,  etc.)  In  line  4  avoid  a 
beginning  which  could  stand  as  the  latter  half  of  an  elegiac 
pentameter,  and  do  not  end  with  a  monosyllable.  Horace  has 
thirty-seven  odes  in  this  metre. 

1.  Heaven,  Gods.  Is  high  (stare  in  supremo).  2.  Only — 
are  great.  Claim  (arrogare)  the  unique  honour  of  an  inimitable 
(non  aemulandus)  name.  3  and  4.  Reverse  order.  3.  Search- 
less  (irrepertus).  8.  Varieties  (variae  vices).  9.  Supremacy, 
2Jower  directing  all-things.  10.  Affluent  ease  (feriata  luxuries). 
11.  Nor  fall  (impavidus  ruinae).  12.  Destiny  (certa  necessitas). 
13.  Rust  (vetustas).  14.  And  lay-hiu  the  column  surrounded 
ivith  ''imagines"  of  ancestors.  15,  16.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to 
use  here  the  eff"ective  rhetorical  turn  of  saying  that  neither  keep 
nor  castle,  etc.,  withstand  age.  Cf.  Hor.  Car.  i  16,  5  sg'. ;  i.  21, 
3  sq.  17.  If  you  render  this  line  at  all  (cf.  C.  VII,  note  to  line 
9)  do  not  use  the  same  language  as  in  line  12.  18.  Though  the 
festive  hall  shine  with  lamps,  pale  guest  falls-on  falling  guest.  22, 
23.   Cf.  17. 

II 

Mylo,  forbear  to  call  him  blest 
Who  only  boasts  a  large  estate. 
Should  all  the  treasures  of  the  west 
Meet  and  conspire  to  make  him  great. 
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I  know  thy  better  thoughts,  I  know  s 

Thy  reason  can't  descend  so  low. 

Let  a  broad  stream  with  goklen  sands 

Through  all  his  meadows  roll, 

He's  but  a  wretch  with  all  his  lands 

That  wears  a  narrow  soul.  xo 

Thus  mingled  still  with  wealth  and  state 

Croesus  himself  can  never  know  : 

His  true  dimensions  and  his  weight 

Are  far  inferior  to  their  show. 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole  is 

Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 

I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul : 

The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 


Asclepiad  Metre 
(Third) 

^  ^  Z\  Minor 


'  ^  (  Asclepiads. 

'  —  J 

I  _^^_^^  Glyconic. 

Hor.  Car.  i.  5,  14,  21,  23;  iii.  7,  13;  iv.  13.  Caesura 
(almost  invariably)  after  the  sixth  syllable  in  the  first  three 
(minor)  Asclepiad  lines  of  each  stanza.  No  rule  for  Caesura  in 
the  Glyconic  verse. 

1.  Mylo,  take  any  Latin  name  that  suits  your  verse  and 
insert  it  wherever  you  choose.  Call  blest  (felicibus  inserere). 
2.  Boasts,  boasts  himself  owner  of  an  excessive  estate  (res).  3. 
West  (Arabes).  5.  Better  thoughts  (decus  indolis  tuae).  6. 
Can't  descend  (serpere  humi  nescius).  7.  Stream,  particu- 
larise after  Horace's  manner,  e.g.  Pactolus  or  Tagus.  9,  10,  11. 
Cf.  Hor.  Gar.  iii.  16,  17  sq.  12,  13,  14.  So  Croesus  not  really 
(bene)  kingly  loves  kingly  luxury  and  is  puffed  up  (tumere)  ignorant 
of  self .      17.   I  must,  you-will-weigh  me. 
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III 

Be  still,  be  still,  poor  human  heart 
What  fitful  fever  shakes  thee  now  1 
The  earth's  most  lovely  things  depart 
And  what  art  Thou  ? 

Thy  spring  than  Earth's  doth  sooner  fade  s 

Thy  blossoms  first  with  poisons  fill ; 
To  sorrow  born,  for  sutFering  made, 
Poor  Heart !   be  still. 

Thou  lookest  to  the  clouds, — they  fleet. 
Thou  turnest  to  the  waves, — they  falter,  lo 

The  flower  that  decks  the  shrine,  though  sweet, 
Dies  on  its  altar  : 

And  thou,  more  changeful  than  the  cloud, 
More  restless  than  the  wandering  rill 
Like  that  lone  flower  in  silence  bowed  15 

Poor  Heart !  be  still, 

Eleaxora  L.  Montagu 
(Mrs.  T.  K.  Hervey). 

Alcaic  Metre 

1.  Be  still.  Quin,  interrogative,  with  pres.  indie.  2.  Poor 
human  heart,  my  heart  (or  mind).  "  Poor  "  would  be  best  ex- 
pressed by  a  diminutive  (of.  IV.  vi.  and  Catullus,  iii.  15,  *'0 
miselle  passer,"  "  poor  little  sparrow "),  but  Horace  avoids 
diminutives  (parmula,  Car.  ii.  7,  10,  is  used  contemptuously). 
3.  Earth's  most  lovely  things.  The  highest  beauty  (houos)  of 
lovely  (venustus)  earth.  5,  6.  Thy,  to  whom.  Poisons  (tabes). 
7.  To  thee  at  thy  hirth  (nascens)  the  black  lot  of  those-who-grieve 
leapt  forth  (sc.  from  the  urn).  11.  The  flower  that  decks,  the 
rose,  sweet  ornament  (decus)  of  shrines,  withers  on  the  altar  itself. 
1 3.  Changeful  (fugax)  repeat  the  epithet,  in  the  positive  degree, 
with  (nube).  14.  More  than,  harrassed  as  much  as  the  hurrying 
rill  (latex)  is-not,  cf.  Hor.  Car.  ii.  5,  17.  16.  And  as  (qualis)  the 
bowed  head  of  the  deserted  flower,  my  mind,  be  still. 
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IV 

Nay,  you  have  frowned  enow, 
Unknit  that  threatening  brow. 
Put  wrath  away. 
Now 
While  you  may.  s 

Life  is  too  bare  of  bliss 
That  we  our  share  should  miss. 
So  make  amends. 
Kiss 
And  be  friends.  lo 

From  the  Century  Magazine.       .  G.   P. 

Sapphic  Metre 
\^ 

v^  <u  \j  w  — 

\J 

^^ ^  {Adonius.) 

Caesura  after  the  fifth  (or  less  commonly  the  sixth)  syllable. 
Elision  of  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  any  line  of  the  first  three  may 
take  place  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 
The  third  and  fourth  lines  are  looked  on  as  continuous.  Horace 
has  thirty-three  odes  in  this  metre. 

See  §  5  of  Introductory  Kemarks  to  III. 

Nay  (parce).  Frowned,  a  cloud  has  overspread  (occupare)  your 
face.  Wrath  (livor).  6.  Why  should  the  lot  of  a  life  too  stingy 
(parcus)  in  giving  (infinitive)  joyful-things  fall  out  illfor-us  ?  10. 
Be  friends,  cf.  Hor.  Car,  i.  16,  28. 

Y 

My  Mary  is  the  queen  of  girls, 

Cupid's  archers  round  her  play, 
And  bivouac  amid  the  curls 

That  her  gentle  head  array. 
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Her  modest  glances  to  and  fro,  5 

Ah  !  little  knows  she  how  they  win, 

Would  draw  an  angel  down  below, 
Or  woo  the  lost  to  heaven  again. 

The  sweetest  bud  that  ever  grew 

Eden's  flowery  wilds  among,  lo 

There's  none  so  lovely  and  so  true 

As  she  that  wakes  my  heart  to  song. 

0  Mary,  worship  such  as  mine 

Idolatry  can  never  be, 
The  very  altar  is  divine  15 

That  owns  so  much  of  heaven  as  thee. 

Asclepiad  Metre 
{Second) 

1------  (^^2/c^^^'^)-  \ twice 

I_^^_  :   _^^_^^  {Asclepiad).  j 


Caesura  after  the  sixth  syllable  in  the  even  lines  (2,  4,  6,  8, 
etc.)  See  Hor.  Car.  i.  3,  13,  19,  36  ;  iii.  9,  15,  19,  24,  25, 
28  ;  iv.  1,  3. 

Mary,  take  any  female  name  that  suits  your  verse.  Horace 
generally  uses  a  Greek  name  in  Latin  dress,  e.g.  Glycere,  Lyce, 
Neaera.  2.  Queen  (flos).  2.  Cupid's  archers,  bow-bearing  crowd 
of  Cupids.  Her,  repeat  the  word  used  for  "  Mary."  3. 
Bivouac  (excubare)  cf.  Hor.  Car.  iv.  I  3,  8.  5.  JFhilst  she  moves 
her  chaste  eye  hither  and  thither  (hue  et  hue).  7.  Angel  (deus). 
9.  Sweet  (gratus)  buds  smile  in  the  flowery  regions  of  Henna.  14. 
Idolatry  (caeca  relligio).  16.  The  altar  has  its  own  sanctity, 
which  thou  dost  bless  with  the  present  deity  of  the  Gods, 


\1 

'Tis  not  wealth  that  makes  a  king 
Nor  the  purple's  colouring, 
Nor  a  brow  that's  bound  with  gold 
Nor  gates  on  mighty  hinges  rolled. 
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The  king  is  he,  who  void  of  fear,  s 

Looks  abroad  with  bosom  clear, 

Who  can  tread  ambition  down, 

Nor  be  swayed  by  smile  or  frown, 

Nor  for  all  the  treasure  cares 

That  mine  conceals  or  harvest  bears,  lo 

Or  that  golden  sands  deliver 

Bosomed  in  a  glassy  river. 

What  shall  move  his  placid  might  ? 

Nor  the  headlong  thunder  light, 

Nor  the  storm  that  rushes  out  is 

To  snatch  the  shivering  waves  about, 

Nor  all  the  shapes  of  slaughter's  trade, 

With  forward  lance  or  fiery  blade. 

Safe  with  wisdom  for  his  crown 

He  looks  on  all  things  calmly  down  ;  20 

He  welcomes  fate  when  fate  is  near 

Nor  taints  his  dying  breath  with  fear. 

Alcaic  Metre  (see  III.  i.) 

1.  'Tis  not.  JVhat  confers  regal  sceptres?  Not — not,  etc.  2. 
Purple's  colouring,  of.  Hor.  Car.  ii.  16,  35.  6.  Clear  (non  in- 
quietus).  7.  Can  tread  down  (spretor)  with  gen.  8.  Smile  or 
frown  (frons  laeta — minax).  9.  Nor  cares  for  (securus)  with 
oblique  interrogatives,  of.  Hor.  Gar.  i.  26,  6.  10,  11,  12.  If 
possible,  particularise  the  place  (cf.  HI.  ii.  7).  13.  Placid  might 
(robur).  15.  That  rushes  out  (effrenis)  with  prolate  infinitive. 
16.  Shivering  (sollicitus).  17.  So  maiiy  shapes  (im-dgo)  of  bloody 
Mars.  18.  Whatever  fiery  sword-point  shall  have  laid  low,  or 
unwearied  spear-head.  19.  Safe  with,  on  this-man  virtue  shall 
bestow  a  safe  diadem.  21.  Nor  do  fears  sully  (dedecorare)  the 
last  breath  of  life. 

VII 

I  feel  I'm  growing  auld,  gude  wife, 
I  feel  I'm  growing  auld, 
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My  steps  are  weak,  mine  eyes  are  bleared, 

My  pow  is  unco  bauld. 
For  four-score  years  I've  seen  the  snaws 

O'er  hill  and  meadow  fa', 
And,  hinnie,  were  it  no  for  you, 

I'd  gladly  hie  awa'. 

I  feel  I'm  growing  auld,  gude  vriie, 

I  feel  I'm  growing  auld, 
From  youth  to  age  I've  keepit  Avarm 

The  love  that  ne'er  grew  cauld, 
I  canna  bear  the  dreary  thought 

That  we  maun  sindered  be, 
There's  naething  binds  my  poor  auld  heart 

To  earth,  gude  wife,  but  thee. 

I  feel  I'm  growing  auld,  gude  wife, 

I  feel  I'm  growing  auld. 
Life  seems  to  me  a  dreary  waste 

The  very  sun  feels  cauld. 
Of  worldly  friends  you've  been  to  me 

Amang  them  a'  the  best. 
And  now  Til  lay  my  weary  head, 

Gude  wife,  and  be  at  rest. 

Asclepiad  Metre 
(Fourth) 


I 


-  w  w  —  w  _  j  jscUpiad. 

w  ( Pherccratean): 

j  _^^_^^  {Glyconic). 

Caesura  after  the  sixth  syllable  in  the  first  two  lines  of  each 
stanza,     Hor.  Car.  i.  5,  14,  21,  23  ;  iii.  7,  13  ;  iv.  13. 

1.  Gude  wife  (cara)  or  the  like.  I'm  growmg  auld  (fio 
senex).  3.  Steps  are  weak,  cf.  Horace,  Elides  xiii.  4.  4.  Use 
some  periphrasis  to  say  he  has  no  golden  (or  black)  locks. 
Having  now  passed  (functus)  eight  ten-year  (decennis  or  bilus- 
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tris)  spaces.  9.  The  "  burden "  or  "  refrain,"  so  common  in 
English  poetry,  is  not  found  in  Latin  Lyric  or  Heroic  verse. 
It  is  occasionally  met  Avith  in  Pastoral  poetry,  e.g.  Virgil,  Eel. 
viii.  (partly  an  incantation,  as  in  Catullus  Ixiv.  328  sq.);  rarely 
in  Elegiacs,  as  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  6,  24  sq.  In  a  marriage  song 
of  Catullus  Ixi.  there  is  an  often  repeated  line,  "  lo  Hymen 
Hymenaee,"  and  in  Martial's  Epigrams  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  refrain  is  occasionally  met  with,  e.g.  ii.  6  ;  iv-  64  ;  ix.  98. 
1 1.  Yet,  as  in  tender  years,  still  there  lives  ignorant  (inscius)  of 
cold  the  warmth  of  pure  love.  14.  Sindered,  that  severing  (dis- 
sociabilis) /a^e  approaches.  I  ft.  Binds  to  earth.  Keepis  longer  an 
inhabitant  of  earth.  20.  Dreary  waste,  all  things  are  rigid  with 
gloomy  desolation  (situs).  21.  Feels  canld,  himself  refuses  his 
accustomed  flames  (faces).  22,  23.  Faithful  defence,  dear-one,  of 
thy  husband  as  much  as  no  other  of  .all  (quot-quot)  the  loveable 
comrades  life  has  known.     23.  Lay  at  rest  (componere  in  requiem) 


VIII 

1.  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 

trouble. 

2.  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  moved, 

and  though  the  hills  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea. 

3.  Though  the  waters  thereof  rage  and  swell,  and  though 

the  mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the  same. 

4.  The  rivers  of  the  flood,  thereof  shall  make  glad  the 

city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  most  Highest. 

5.  God  is   in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore  shall  she  not 

be  removed,  God   shall  help   her   and   that  right 
early. 

6.  The  heathen  make  much  ado  and  the  kingdoms  are 

moved,  but  God  hath   showed   his  voice  and   the 
earth  shall  melt  away. 

7.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our 

refuge. 
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8.  0  come  hither  and  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what 

destruction  he  hath  wrought  upon  the  earth. 

9.  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  in  all  the  world,  he  breaketh 

the  bow  and  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder,  and 
burneth  the  chariots  in  the  fire. 

10.  Be  still  then  and  know  that   I  am  God.       I  will  be 

exalted  among  the  heathen,  and  I  will  be  exalted 
in  the  earth. 

11.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our 

refuge.  • 

Alcaic  Metre  (see  III.  i.) 

Read  observation  ii.  in  the  Introduction. 

1.  God  is  our  help.  Diespiter  himself  brings  to  us  hoj^e  and 
strength.  Trouble  (Res  asperae).  2.  Hills  (Alpes).  2,  3.  The 
sea,  though  the  waters,  into  the  sea  stirred  up  (excitus)  from  the 
bottom  icith  tumultuous  waves.  4.  Rivers,  Tiber.  Holy  place, 
where  in  consecrated  penetralia  the  sire  of  gods  himself  has  claimed 
(arrogare)  the  altar  and  supreme  honours.  5.  Juppiter  who- 
dwells-there  (Hor.  Car.  i.  16,  6)  has  founded  it  (ilia)  vdth 
walls  not-to-be-uptorn,  bringing  early  help  (niaturus  with  gen.) 
6.  Moved  (concitari).  7.  The  Lord  of  hosts,  the  gods  of- our - 
grandsires  and  Mars  the  subduer  are  (for)  a  defence  to  us.  8. 
Destruction  (edere  ruinas).  Make  wars  to  cease  (compescere 
fremitus  duelli).  All  the  world,  over  the  utmost  coasts.  Burnetii, 
hums  in  lightning  fire  the  brazen  chariots  of  victors.  1 0.  There- 
fore do  ye  in  silent  reverence  be  conscious-of  (sentire)  the  divinity. 
Heathen  (Persae,  Seres,  Scythicus  orbis,  etc.)  11.  Cf.  note  to 
HI.  vii.  9.  Therefore  the  last  verse  had  best  be  left  untrans- 
lated. 

IX 

'  Apollo  ! — King  Apollo ! 

In  what  enchanted  region  dost  thou  stay  ? 
Is  it  in  the  azure  air 
Or  in  the  caverns  hollow. 
Which  Thetis  at  the  close  of  day  5 
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In  the  sea  waters  far  away 
Buildeth  up  as  blue  and  fan- 
As  thy  own  bright  kingdoms  are  1 

0  King  of  life  and  light ! 
0  peerless  Archer  !      0  triumphant  god  !  lo 

Behold  ! — the  golden  rod 
Now  pointeth  to  the  promised  hour, — twilight : 

And  she  who  loves  thee  so 

Is  pale  and  full  of  woe ; — 

No  wave  nor  throne  have  I,  15 

No  bower  nor  golden  grove, 

No  palace  built  on  high, 

To  tempt  thee  not  to  rove, 

But  truth  and  such  a  loye 

As  would  not  shame  the  sky, —  20 

If  these  be  nothing — Time 

Shall  teach  me  how  to  die. 

E.  W.  Procter. 

Alcaic  Metre 

1.  Mightij  Mng,  deity  of  highest  Apollo.  2,  3,  4.  Make 
"  region,"  "  air,"  "  caverns,"  subjects  of  some  verb,  such  as 
"  detain,"  or  "  hide  ";  "  thou,"  will  then  become  the  object  of  the 
sentence.  5.  At  the  close  of  day  (sub  caduca  luce).  6.  Amidst 
Atlantic  waves.  7,  8.  As  blue,  etc.,  make  a  separate  paren- 
thetic sentence.  Thy  beauty  (decor  iste)  of  an  azure  realm  does 
not  surpass  (vinco)  her  hrilliance  (nitor,  in  plural).  10.  Peerless 
archer,  conqueror  mightiest  with  the  how.  12.  Promised,  com- 
positus  cf.  Hor.  Car.  i.  9,  20.  13.  She,  use  first  person.  That 
loves  thee  so,  ajid  pallor  turns  me  given  up  (deditus)  to  thee,  me 
consumed -with -woe  (luctuosus).  17.  Palace  (moles  in  altum 
structa).  18.  Which  may  he  {for)  a  delay  to  thee,  roving.  19. 
Truth  (fides).  20.  Not  shame,  a  love  worthy  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. 21.  Time  I  roill  nothing  resent  (invidere)  to  suffer  the  fate 
(plural)  that-time-hrings  (gen.  alone). 
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X 


Phyllis  is  my  only  joy, 

Faithless  as  the  winds  or  seas : 
Sometimes  coming,  sometimes  coy, 
Yet  she  never  fails  to  please  ; 
If  with  a  frown 
I  am  cast  down, 
Phillis  smiling 
And  beguiling 
Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

Though,  alas  too  late  I  find, 

Nothing  can  her  fancy  fix  ; 
Yet  the  moment  she  is  kind, 
I  forgive  her  all  her  tricks ; 
Which  though  I  see 
I  can't  get  free  : 
She  deceiving, 
I  believing ; 
What  need  lovers  wish  for  more  1 


20 


15 


Sir.  C.  Sedley. 


Asclepiad  Metre  (see  III.  v.) 
{Second) 

1.  Only  joy,  delights  me  as  none  else  (unice).  2.  Phillis,  than 
ichom  neither  sea  nor  south  icinds  (are)  more  fickle  (levis).  3.  Coy 
(male  pervicax).  4.  Fail  to  please  (displiceo).  5.  Frown, 
cloiid  of  the  hroiv.  7.  Smiling,  allures  skilfully  (artifex)  not  loith- 
out  crafty  (vafer)  smiles.  9.  And  Messes  with  a  joy  unknoum  before. 
11.  Fix  (sede  certa  revincire).  12.  The  moment,  use  (nee 
mora)  parenthetic.  13.  Forgive  (dare  veniam).  15.  Get^free, 
loosen  my  neck  (pi.) /rom  the  yoke.  16.  Cf.  Hor.  Car.  ni.  /.  13. 
18.  Lovers,  use  the  singular  or  else  (amor). 
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XI 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves,  when  he  did  sing : 
To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung  ;  as  sun  and  showers  s 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Everything  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by, 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art :  lo 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep  or  hearing  die.  12 

Shakespeare. 

Asclepiad  Metre  (see  III.  v.) 

{Secojid) 

1.  Whilst  Orpheus  sings,  trees  and  frozen  (constrictus  gelu)  tops 
of  mountains  hend  icith  sound  of  lute.  5.  Sprung,  unfold  buds. 
6.  Made  a  lasting  spring,  always  reneio  (redintegro)  the  day  with 
new  spring.  7.  Everything  that  (quodcunqUe).  8.  You  might 
see  even  the  sivelling  waves  with  drooping  (languescens)  crest  sink 
hack  (recumbere  cf.  Hor,  Car.  i.  12.  32.)  10.  Is  such  art  (tantum 
valere).  11,  12.  Which  lulls-to-rest  heavy  grief  and  choking  cares 
or  compels  (them)  to  die  at  (inemori)  the  sound. 

XII 

The  Last  Conqueror 

Victorious  men  of  earth,  no  more 
Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are, 
Though  you  bind  in  every  shore. 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far 
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As  night  or  day,  5 

Yet  you,  proud  monarchs,  must  obey 
And  mingle  ^Wth  forgotten  ashes,  when 
Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 

Devouring  famine  plague  and  war, 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind,  lo 

Death's  servile  emissaries  are  ; 

Xor  to  these  alone  confined. 

He  hath  at  will 
More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill ; 
A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  the  art,  15 

Shall  have  the  cunnins;  skill  to  break  a  heart. 

J.  Shirley. 

Sapphic  Metre  (see  III.  iv.) 

1.  Conqueror  of -foes,  doomed  {th.j&e]r)-to-die  at  length  avoid 
boasting  (infin.  of  glorior)  how  far  (quatenus)  thou-reignest.  You 
may  find  it  well  to  put  lines  1,  2,  4,  5  in  the  first,  and  3  in 
the  second  stanza  :  in  that  case,  for  4  and  5,  let  sun  and  night 
withstand  (obsto)  thee  triumphing,  the-only  boundary.  6.  But,  a 
haughty  lord,  thou  unit  go  mixed  with  unhioum  ashes.  8. 
Crowd,  troop  of  plebeian  order.  9,  10,  11.  Reverse  the  order. 
Lo,  deaths  both  slaves  and  satellites:.  10.  Able  (efficax).  Q.  Plague 
goes  a  companion  uith  devouring  famine  and  (there  goes)  keen 
war.  Hor.  Car.  iii.  14.  18.  12.  Yet  she  goes  beyond  tliese-things. 
14.  Subtle  ways,  deceits  more  suited  (aptus)  to  death.  15.  JVith 
kiss  or  pleasant  smile,  crafty  (sagax)  to  break  a  heart. 

XIII 

"Come,  Celebrate  the  May" 

Come,  celebrate  the  May ! 

Let's  have  a  roundelay  ; 

And  mirthful  as  a  fay 

AVe'll  dance  and  sing  the  live  long  day. 

The  sun  shall  shed  his  ray,  5 
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In  dazzling  light  shall  play, 
And  gilding  every  spray, 
Illuminate  the  day, 
The  glorious  day  of  May. 

Come,  lads  and  lasses,  say,  lo 

With  heart  and  voice  full  irav, 
How  earnestly  we  pray 
This  brilliant  first  of  May 
May  prove  a  happy  day  ! 

Sapphic  Metre  (see  III.  iv.) 

1.  Come  (Eia).  You  may,  from  the  general  sense,  insert 
(nascens)  in  agreement  with  Mains.  2.  Roundelay,  sing  in-turn, 
plural  imperative.  It  pleases  in-the-mirthful  manner  of  Fauns 
with  harp  and  dances  to  beguile  the  day.  5.  Shall  shed,  bounteous 
(largus)  of  splendid  ray.  8,  9.  Joyful  to  illuminate  (illustrare) 
the  day  and  noble  glory  (decus)  of  May.  10.  Boys  with  girls 
keeping -holiday  (festus).  11.  Heart  (spiritus)  voice  (cantus). 
12.  We  pray,  use  second  person  imperative  (preces  referre), 
duly  demanding  that  we  (may)  well  end  (claudere)  the  Kalends  of 
May. 

xiy 

0  loved  and  lost,  with  the  dreamy  tender  eyes  ! 
What  soft  mysterious  sweetness  underlies 

That  silent  smile  of  thine. 
That  moves  my  heart  like  music  half  divine  ? 

0  love,  my  love  !  thou  hast  a  subtle  power  s 

To  stir  my  senses  like  some  fragrant  flower, 

AYhose  petals,  opening,  bear 
A  strons;  sweet  scent  to  all  the  summer  air. 


'o 


Yea,  like  that  perfume  is  my  love  for  thee, 
For  both  delights  are  born  of  purity, 

And  both  are  passing  sweet : 
O  love,  kind  lord,  keep  pure  our  wayward  feet ! 

G 
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I  love  thee  more  than  all  on  earth  beside ; 
And  if  till  death  this  cruel  woe  betide 

Thy  memory  for  me  15 

Shall  live,  a  dream  of  fair  felicity. 

H.  Somerset. 
The  JForld,  20th  April  1881. 

Asclepiad  Metre  (see  III.  ii.) 

1.  O  loved  and  lost  (desideriuin).  With  the  dreamy  tender 
eyes,  with-eyes  (accus.  of  limitation)  softer  than  sleep.  2.  "What 
soft,  how  'pleasantly  gleaming  uith  silent  lijjs  dost  thoii^  a  icitch, 
(saga)  move  me,  like  a  harp  touched  not  hy  man.  5.  Subtle  power, 
stirrest  my  heart  icith  magic  power  (virtus).  6.  As  a  sweet  rose 
with  full  odours  of  its  opened  (explicitus)  flower  refreshes  the 
summer  day.  9.  Like,  our  love  differs  nothing  from  this  breath 
(halitus).  10.  For  both, /or  it  springs  alike  (pariter) /;*o?)i  a  pure 
stem,  breathes-forth  like  delights  (deliciae).  12.  May  kindly  love 
giiide  us  wandering  into  pure  ways.  15.  Thy  memory,  Mnemosyne 
shall  keep  Glycere  for  me,  the  dream  (imago)  of  a  happy  lot. 


PART    IV 
VARIOUS    METEES 


IXDEX    TO    FIEST    LIXES 


KO.  FIRST   LINE  NO.  OF  LIXZS  METRE  PAGE 

I.  Rest,  weary  stranger,  etc.       .             .       6  Hendecasyllabic  85 

II.  Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming  8  Hendecasyllabic  85 
III.  In  Koln,  a  town  of  monks  and  bones  10  Hipponactean  86 
iv.  Rest !  this  little  fountain  runs           .     14  Iambic  Trimeter  87 

V.  Marjorie  laughs,  etc.               .              .10  Hendecasyllabic  88 

VI.  Tears,  idle  tears,  etc.             .             .       5  Iambic  Dimeter  89 

VII.  0  days  long  past,  etc.            .            .       8  Hendecasyllabic  89 


i 


NOTES    ON    VAEIOUS    METEES 

The  writing  of  Latin  Verse  in  the  metres  peculiar  to  Catullus 
and  Martial  is  well  worthy  of  study.  These  metres  supply  an 
admirable  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  poetic  ideas  which  do 
not  "soar  into  the  lofty  regions  of  the  clouds,"  but  express  either 
pathos  or  fun  or  satire  ;  furthermore  they  present  fewer  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  versification  than  almost  any  other  metres. 


i 


Rest,  weary  stranger,  in  this  shady  cave, 

And  taste,  if  Languid,  of  the  mineral  wave, 

There's  virtue  in  the  draught,  for  health,  that  flies 

From  crowded  cities  and  their  smoky  skies. 

Here  lends  her  power  to  every  grove  and  rill,  5 

Strength  to  the  breeze  and  medicine  to  the  rill. 

Hendecasyllabic  Metre 
\-» 

No  rule  about  Caesura 

1.  Rest  (Quill  requiescis  ?)  2.  Here  it  is  allowed  to  relieve 
(allevare)  your-hody  (if)  languid  icith  draught  of  mineral  (ferru- 
gineus)  water  (liquor).  3.  Virtue,  nor  has  the  wave  no  power. 
Health  (Hygia),  crowded  cities  (Celebris  Subura).  5.  Every,  use 
adverb  (usquequaque).  6.  Medicine  (medica  salubritas,  or 
salubritas  only).      Rill,  diminutive  of  fons. 

II 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming : 

Sit  thou  still  when  kings  are  arming ; 

Taste  not  when  the  wine  cup  glistens, 

Speak  not  when  the  people  listens ; 

Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer  :  s 

From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  finger  : 

Vacant  heart  and  hand  and  eye, 

Easy  live  and  quiet  die. 

Scott. 
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Hendecasyllabic  Metre 


Xo  rule  about  Caesura 


1 


Beauty,  take  some  female  name. 


Charming  (lepores). 


2. 

Let  king's  arms  he  got  ready,  thou  (being)  seated  (reses).  3. 
Untasted  by  thee  let  the  Falernian  (pi.)  gluten.  5.  Stop  (obserare;, 
perhaps  best  with  construction  changed  to  passive.  Singer 
(Siren).  7.  Vacant,  (ferior)  in  the  imperative.  8.  After  easy 
life,  go  in-peace  (quietus). 

Ill 

In  Koln,  a  to\\-n  of  monks  and  bones, 

And  pavements  fanged  with  murderous  stones, 

And  rags  and  hags  and  hideous  wenches, 

I  counted  two  and  seventy  stenches. 

All  well  defined,  and  several  stinks.  5 

Ye  nymphs,  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne. 

But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?  lo 

Hipponactean  Metre  (or  Scazons,  i.e.  Halting  Metre).  Iambic 
verse  with  the  order  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ^'e^ses  inverted  ;  the 
penultimate  syllable  of  the  line  being  always  long,  and  the 
fifth  foot  alwavs  an  Iambus. 


I  ^ 

^    —        •        ^    —  <u   —  v-*  - 

\J  \J  \./ 

^  w  ^^  w  ^  o 

v./  \J     I 


The  rule  for  Caesura  is  the  same  as  that  for  Iambic  verse  :  it 
must  come  in  the  third  or  fourth  foot. 

1.  Koln  (Colonia  Agrippina),  reserve  to  fourth  line;  monk 
(popa).  2.  3.  It  may  be  more  convenient  to  reverse  the  order. 
Hag   (Graea).       Hideous    wenches,    girls    of   u'ondrons    ugliness 
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(tiirpitudo).  Fanged,  ivith  so  many  murderous  (parricida)  teeth 
of  pavement.  4.  Two  and  seventy  will  go  literally  ;  nine-times 
eight  or  eight-times  riine,  or  six-times  twice  six,  may  also  do  ;  both 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  are  very  skilful  in  getting  over  numerical 
difficulties  ;  stencli  (foetor).  5.  All  well  defined,  and-that-too 
(sed)  (cf.  Martial  i.  118.  7. ;  Juvenal  Sat.  v.  147),  each  icith  its 
own  odour.  Several,  use  adverb  (saepe)  ;  stinks  (putidi  nares). 
6.  Reign  o'er  (praeses)  with  genitive. 


lY 

Inscription  for  a  Fountain 

Rest !  this  little  fountain  runs 
Thus  for  aye : — it  never  stays 
For  the  look  of  summer  suns, 

Nor  the  cold  of  winter  days. 
Whosoe'er  shall  Avander  near,  s 

AVhen  the  Syrian  heat  is  worst, 
Let  him  hither  come,  nor  fear. 

Lest  he  may  not  slake  his  thirst ; 
He  will  find  this  little  river, 
Running  still  as  bright  as  ever.  lo 

Let  him  drink  and  onward  hie, 
Bearing  but  in  thought  that  I, 
Erotus,  bade  the  Naid  fall 
And  thank  the  great  God  Pan  for  all. 

Iambic  Trimeters 

If  possible,  write  pure  Iambics,  i.e.  every  foot  an  Iambus,  as 
Catullus,  iv.      Failing  that,  the  usual  Iambic  Metre. 


\j  \^  \^ 


v^ I         w     v->     W  — 

WWW  ;       w  ^.z  w        I        w    

I        ^/  w  v.^  I        w  ^/  w 
v-/  w 


The  Caesura  must  fall  in  the  third  or  fourth  foot. 
1.    This  minute  stream  (I  tell  you),  lest  you  think  that  it  rests. 
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^01^5  thus  (hand  secus)  through  all  time.  3.  Look,  uhether  the 
sunny  hour  smiles  (renidere)  or  winter  freezes  the  day.  6.  Syrian 
(probably  Sirian)  ichen  the  dog  star  (Hor.  Car.  iii.  13.  9)  is  blazing 
(aestuo)  even  worst.  10.  Running  still  (scatere  iiigis  usqne). 
Briglit  as  ever,  uith  its  old  hrvjhtness.  13.  Erotus,  may  be 
rendered  by  the  diminutive  Erotion,  if  the  lines  are  to  be  'pure 
Iambic,  and  if  something  akin  to  the  original  word  is  to  be 
kept.  14.  Thank,  and  invoking  Pan,  famous  deity^  talce  heed 
(fac)  to-impute  (perf.  subj.)  the  whole  boon  to  the  god. 


Marjorie  laughs  and  climbs  on  my  knee, 
And  I  kiss  her,  and  she  kisses  me  ; 
I  kiss  her,  but  I  don't  much  care, 
Because,  although  she's  charming  and  fair, 

Marjorie's  only  three.  s 

But  there  will  come  a  time,  I  ween, 
When,  if  I  tell  her  of  this  little  scene, 
She  will  smile  and  prettily  blush,  and  then 
I  shall  long  in  vain  to  kiss  her  again, 

When  Marjorie's  seventeen.  lo 

Walter  Learned. 
From  Tlie  Century. 

Hendecasyllahic  Metre 

w   v_/ 

Xo  rule  about  Caesura 

1.  Marjorie,  take  any  female  nauie  that  suits  your  verse. 
Climbs  on,  etc.  (nanciscor  sinum).  2.  You  may  repeat  the  actual 
name  instead  of  "  her  "  and  "  she."  3.  Don't  care  (moror  nil, 
or  non  multum).  7.  Little  scene  (deliciae).  8.  Prettily  blush 
(roseum  rubere).  10.  JFhen  she  shall  have  added  (applicare)  tivice 
seven  to  three  years. 


EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  VERSE 

yi 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  in  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Tennyson. 

Iambic  Dimeters 


y^  \^  \^ 


Cf.  the  lines  of  the  dying  Hadrian  addressed  to  his  soul — 

Animula  vagula  blandula 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudiila, 
Nee  ut  soles  dabis  iocos. 

which  suggest  what  form  of  verse,  and  what  kind  of  word  are 
best  adapted  to  render  intelligible  in  Latin  verse  the  sad  and 
tender  pathos  of  these  lines. 

1.  Tears,  diminutive  of  lacrima.  Idle,  availing  so  little  (tan- 
tillum).  I  know  not,  it  escapes  me.  2.  From  the  depths,  or  has 
the  impulse  of  a  diviner  longing  sent  thee  from  the  inmost  spring 
of  the  heart  to-fill  the  eyes  (genae)  ?  5.  Are  no  more,  shall  not 
return  (reverter). 

VII 

0  days  long  past !  when  night  is  deep, 
Ye  oft  wage  war  with  holy  sleep, 
And  to  some  spectral  region  far 
Bear  the  sick  soul  your  prisoner. 

Before  us  in  procession  slow  s 

The  dim,  pathetic  faces  go, 

Crying  "  Why  scorn  our  weakness  thus. 

Thy  present  soon  will  be  like  ns." 

F.  T.  Palgrave. 
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Hendecasyllabic  Metre  (see  IV.  i.) 

1.  When  night  is  deep  (nocte  multa).  3.  Spectral  region 
(tractus  tenebricosi).  4.  Your  prisoner,  in-triumph.  5.  While  the 
line  advances  (promo veri)  icith  slow  order.  6.  The  dim  (incertns) 
faces  go  qf-those-who-plaintively-say  (queror).  7.  Our  weakness 
(us),  iveak  (misellus).  8.  Be  like  us,  mil  have  this  form  (instar). 
Thy  present,  thy  life. 


INDEX    TO    riEST    LINES    OF    EXEECISES 


FIRST  LINES 

A  murmuring  whisper  thro'  the  nunnery  ran 

And  there  death  took  them  in  the  same  lone  seas 

Apollo  ! — King  Apollo 

Be  still,  be  still,  poor  human  heart     . 

Bird  of  the  morning,  etc.  .  ^ 

Pofi^vKa  xapiecrtra,  'Zvpav  KoKiovri  tv  iravTes 

But,  as  he  walked,  King  Arthur  panted  hard 

But  noAv  farewell.      I  am  going  a  long  way     . 

Come,  celebrate  the  May 

"Courage,"  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land 

Days  and  moments  quickly  flying 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives 

Dry  your  sweete  cheeke  long  drown'd  with  sorrow's  r 

Each  season  gifts  and  treasures  yields 

Evening  now  from  purple  wings 

Fair  and  false  !  no  dawn  shall  greet    . 

Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain 

God  is  our  hope  and  strength 

Hail,  sacred  peace,  hail,  long-expected  days  . 

i]  <TT]  8k  iJi.r}TT]p  (j)\6\v^€u  iv  imeaais 

Hee  that  loves  a  rosie  cheeke  . 

Her  lips  said  "Go,"  her  shining  eyes  said  "Stay" 

Him  the  Almighty  power 

I  feel  I'm  growing  auld,  gude  wife 
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FIRST  LINES 

I  know  not  when  the  day  shall  be 

In  glittering  robes  of  festival 

In  Kbln,  a  town  of  monks  and  bones 

\a/JLTrd5a  dels  Kal  ro^a  ^orjXaTLV  el'Xero  pd^dov 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming  . 

Marjorie  laughs  and  climbs  on  my  knee 

Mary,  I  believed  thee  true 

Mylo,  forbear  to  call  him  blest 

My  Mary  is  the  queen  of  girls 

Nay,  you  have  frowned  enow 

Nor  stop  the  terrors  of  these  regions  here 

Now  when  fair  morn  orient  in  Heaven  appeared 

0  days  long  past !  when  night  is  deep 

0  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 

0  loved  and  lost,  with  the  dreamy  tender  eyes 

0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming 

0  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart 

Only  the  heaven  is  high 

Orpheus  with  his  lute,  etc.    . 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Standard 

Phyllis  is  my  only  joy 

Rend,  rend  thine  hair,  Cassandra  ;   he  will  go 

Rest !  this  little  fountain  runs 

Rest,  weary  stranger,  in  this  shady  cave 

Scarce  had  she  ceased,  when  out  of  heaven  a  bolt 

Seeds,  to  our  eye  invisible,  will  find 

Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part 

Small,  frail  of  figure,  young,  and  like  a  child 

Soft  Cupid  steals  the  crowd  among 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river 

The  Fury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus'  brink     . 
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FIRST  LINES 

The  golden  gates  of  morn  are  wide  . 

The  lists  were  ready,     Empanoplied  and  plumed 

The  roseate  hues  of  early  dawn 

The  sky  is  black,  the  night  is  late     . 

Then  from  the  castle  gateway  by  the  chasm 

Then  she,  that  felt  the  cold  touch  on  her  throat 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere  and  ran 

There  reassembling  we  shall  see  emerge 

Thy  face  is  always  near  to  me,  etc.    . 

'Tis  not  wealth  that  makes  a  king     . 

'Tis  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  its  rage 

To  please  that  woman  then,  etc.        .   • 

Victorious  men  of  earth,  no  more 

When  I  was  ten  and  she  fifteen 

With  flying  flag,  with  beat  of  drum 

You  say  I  throw  my  gifts  to  the  unworthy 
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